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Evenis of the Geek. 


Tue great Ulster bluff has begun. Sir James Craig, 
acquainted with the Cabinet’s Irish policy, which is 
simply that of asking Ulster to come into a settlement 
perfectly consonant with her rights, with Irish liberties, 
and with imperative Imperial needs, has called his 
Cabinet together, and is said to have concerted with 
them a unanimous refusal. Not in danger of being 
coerced, Ulster in effect asks us to coerce Southern 
Ireland, when there is no longer anything to coerce her 
about. This attitude is a long step to a General Election, 
in which, by an Entente between Liberalism, Labor, and 
nine-tenths, or nineteen-twentieths, of the Coalitionist 
Party, the Die-Hards will go to complete discomfiture. 
She declares that even then she will stand out, but that 
is foolishness. Ulster will not be coerced by arms, but 
she will finally yield to a force majeure—her own interest, 
when she can be induced to understand it. The talk is of 
a Bonar Law Cave, but Mr. Law is no leader, and a Cave 
is a usual and harmless incident of British politics. 


* * * 


{ue Prime Minister had a great reception at the 
Guildhall on Wednesday. His speech was a suggestion of 
color rather than a revelation of policy. The color was 
deliberately heightened. Mr. George gave three reasons 
for a cheerful view of British trade—that the world was 
getting back to work, that we were getting rid of the 
glut of goods produced by the boom of 1920, and that 
British credit, based on sound taxation and comparative 
freedom from inflation, remained “ uncracked.’’ But 
disarmament was a necessity, and the Washington Con- 
ference—the greatest event for nineteen hundred years— 
offered a “ rainbow ”’ hope of obtaining it. We place the 
Washington Conference somewhat lower in the scale than 
the birth of Christ; but if it reawakens a Christian 
conscience in a world which has forgotten what conscience 
means, we would cheerfully raise it a point or two. On 
the Irish negotiation Mr. George said nothing, but well 
defined it as an invitation to the Irish to come into 
free partnership with the British Commonwealth “as 
equals.”’ 


* * * 


Tue German mark has now sunk below the rate of 
a thousand to the pound, and it is still falling. What 
was a shilling is worth less than a farthing. When once 
this rapid decline has set in, there seems no reason why 
it should stop short of a nearly complete devaluation, 
such as has overtaken the Russian rouble and the Polish 





mark, The question is asked whether one cannot do 
business just as well with a scrap of paper called 1,000 
marks as with the old note of the same value called 
twenty. One could if it would stand still. But it falls 
appreciably between the posting and the delivery of a 
letter. ‘‘ Bankruptcy’’ is a term easy to misuse 
rhetorically. It means in this connection, as a shrewd 
Viennese banker once put it, a state of things in which 
the legal currency is no longer accepted in the shops. 
That is actually happening, or has begun to happen, in 
Vienna. We learn from a private letter that many 
shops simply refuse to sell at all. They cannot accept 
paper which a month hence may be worth half to-day’s 
value. Other shops will accept Hungarian or Tchech 
kronen, but they will not take Austrian notes at any 
reckoning whatever. If this practice, now common in 
the better shops, should extend to the food shops of the 
poor, we should see bankruptcy in a form that would 
involve famine or revolution, and probably both. 
Austria is on the verge of this condition. A few months 
more may bring Germany to it. 


* * * 


THERE are, of course, fantastic guesses—“ silly 
stories ’’ Mr. Keynes calls them—which ascribe the fall 
of the mark to the deliberate machinations of the German 
Government, as some put it, or of German capitalists, 
as others will have it. The actual process, as Mr. 
Keynes analyzes it in the “ Manchester Guardian,” 
manifestly began with the effort to buy gold or its 
equivalent abroad with paper marks in order to pay the 
August reparations. The Silesian verdict accelerated it, 
and now we are feeling the effect of the next reparation 
instalment, due in January. The holders of the vast 
speculative hoards of marks abroad lose courage, and 
unload. Then, as the mark falls, the Government has 
to print in order to meet its own internal obligations. 
In short, printing is a result of the collapse of the mark, 
and not vice versd. The new Budget, in spite of violent 
efforts to increase taxes, spells evident bankruptcy. The 
revenue amounted to 61 milliards of paper marks. The 
ordinary expenditure came to 51 milliards, and the 
extraordinary (largely the cost of the Rhineland Occu- 
pation and other Treaty charges) to 55 milliards. Nor 
does this reaily state the case, for estimated expenditure 
will go on growing as the mark falls. 


* * * 


Ir is clear that the French are seriously alarmed by 
the prospect of the bankruptcy of the debtor, on whose 


tribute they had hoped to live for a generation. The 
Reparations Commission, with a personnel too weak 
for its work, is going to Berlin to study the 
phenomenon on the spot. Meanwhile, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chamber has before it the report of M. de 
Lasteyrie, just returned from an official visit to Berlin. 
He seems to agree with the “Temps’’ (faithfully 
echoed, as usual, in the Francophile “ Times’’) 
that the bankruptcy is in great measure wilful 
and fraudulent. At least, he argues, it is purely 
a financial bankruptcy. The economic machine 
is intact. His conclusion seems to be that the Allies 
must proceed to control the administration and taxation 
of Germany. If that is really going to be the reaction 
of French thinking, or rather of French scheming, to this 
catastrophe, the outlook is most dangerous. France 
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is being deliberately worked up to a new raid on Ger- 
many, which we hope we shall sternly veto. In this 
country, we believe, opinion is ripe for the cancellation 
of our own share in the indemnity, and for the scaling 
down of the rest to genuine restoration, which can be 
effected in kind. With this must go the writing off of 
Allied debts, whatever America may do. 


* * 


Lorp Curzon has sent what is said to be a stiff note 
of protest to France against the conclusion of the separate 
peace with the Kemalist Turks. It certainly is a 
breach of the Pact of London, which seems to end the 
relationship begun in 1914. Again, it is said to go much 
beyond the undertakings given by the French in July, 
that they would negotiate at Angora only over an 
exchange of prisoners, and other minor matters. Lastly, 
in giving away part of a mandated area, France was trad- 
ing with what is not her own. But the worst of it is, 
perhaps, that no one who reads the covering letter of 
Kemal Bey, with its offers of concessions and its request 
for French professors, can suppose that even now we 
know everything. There may be secret clauses, and there 
must have been an unpublished covering letter from 
M. Franklin-Bouillon. The French Press is, on the 
whole, very quiet, while our own is decidedly angry. For 
an answer we may have to wait some time, as M. Briand 
has taken the pick of his Foreign Office to Washington. 
On the broader aspects of this very grave matter we 
comment elsewhere. Meanwhile, there are persistent, 
and probably truthful, rumors that Greece is seeking 
British mediation in the Turkish war. If it is true that 
Greece is ready to quit Smyrna, the attainment of peace 
may not be insuperably difficult. 

* oa * 

Waitt the Prince sailed past Egypt, inflamed by 
the Zaghloulist agitation, India prepared to welcome him 
by proclaiming ‘complete civil disobedience.’’ The 
All-India Congress at Delhi has moved on to the 
extremer logic of Mr. Gandhi’s programme. He is 
gradually intensifying it, and the next step, to be 
inaugurated within a fortnight by Mr. Gandhi himself 
in his own district, means, in his own words, “ civil 
revolution.’’ What is meant is non-co-operation carried 
to the point of total disregard of all British authority. 
In particular, all taxes are to be refused. One recalls the 
total failure of a similar move in Russia after the disso- 
lution of the first Duma in 1906, but these people are not 
Cadets, and Mr. Gandhi is rather a Tolstoy than a 
Miliukoff. So much taxation in India is indirect that 
the strain will obviously fall on the farmers, rarely a 
revolutionary class. But the urgent question is whether 
at the moment of the Prince’s arrival Lord Reading will 
risk the arrest of Mr. Gandhi as he risked that of the 
Ali brothers. The Sinn Fein model has been carefully 
studied by other nationalists in the Empire. It is 
wisdom that we should study the failure of coercion as 
carefully. 

* * * 

Sir Rosert Horne’s revised Budget is a recantation. 
With the help of an enforced subsidy from Germany, and 
his counting certain capital contributions as income, the 
Chancellor makes out that we can just balance our account 
for this fiscal year. But the estimated surplus of 
£97 millions would disappear, together with the extra 
£80 millions which was to go to the Sinking Funds. We 
must, in fact, borrow £60 millions to meet our statutory 
obligations for these Funds. Though £80 millions had 
been wiped out from the external debt (does this take 
count of the unpaid interest to America’), this has only 
been accomplished by increasing the internal debt—a 





dubious benefit unless the latter can be funded. For 
this situation the mining and railway subsidies are in 
part responsible. The effects of trade depression on 
this year’s revenue are not much felt. Customs and 
excise have yielded well, showing large reserves from the 
purchase of alcohol, tobacco, tea, &c. Income tax, based 
on the past three years, has exceeded expectations. On 
the other hand, E.P.D. will fall to about one-half of 
its estimated yield of £120 millions, and the sale of war- 
stores will be subjected to a similar shrinkage. The 
chief surprise is the sum, between £30 millions and 
£40 millions, to be got from Germany as payment for the 
upkeep of our Army of Occupation. 


. * * 


Next year’s financial prospect is worse. No 
considerable E.P.D. or war stores sales, a big reduction 
of yield from income tax, and probably a drop in other 
sources of revenue. On the other side, there is the 
interest to be paid on our American debt, amounting 
to some £50 millions, and probably some large additional 
subsidies for unemployment which Sir R. Horne did 
not mention. The Chancellor tried hard to wear 
a smiling face for his peroration, and to suggest that 
the worst of the depression was over and that there were 
signs of trade recovery. But he failed to relate these 
hopes to the Continental situation. The gap between 
revenue and expenditure for next year will certainly 
exceed the full amount of savings (£113 millions) which 
the Treasury circular of last May exhorted the Depart- 
ments to secure. Nothing else than a drastic reduction 
of expenditure on armaments, based on a reversal of 
our foreign policy, can enable us to pay our way next 
year. This plain lesson was driven home by several 
speakers in the debate, notably by a quiet but well- 
pointed speech by Mrs. Wintringham. 


* * * 


THE invasion of Albania by the Serbs is much the 
worst case that has yet occurred in anarchic Eastern 
Europe. For the first time both States are members of 
the League of Nations. Here, then, is a capital test as 
to whether the Covenant is worth anything whatever 
as an insurance against bloody aggressions. The Serbs 
are marching through North Albania with greatly 
superior forces and modern equipment. A week ago 
they were fifty miles inside the frontier, and their 
objective seems to be Scutari. Their aeroplanes scatter 
proclamations proposing a Serbian protectorate over 
Albania. The Supreme Council, or rather that of the 
Ambassadors in Paris, as usual does nothing. Mr. 
Harmsworth announces that the British Government has 
asked the Council of the League to meet, in order to 
apply that article (16) of the Covenant which declares 
that such an invasion as this is ‘‘ an act of war against 
all other members ”’ of the League, and prescribes boy- 
cott and the severance of all relations as the penalty. 
The result will be interesting, but we fear that, given 
the present tension among the Great Allies, it will want 
a stronger hand than the League has yet shown to keep 
these barbarians in order. Clearly the penalty ought 
to include damages to Albania. 


n * * 


Lorp Rosert Ceci, made a powerful plea for 
Governmental credits for the Volga famine in the House 
on Tuesday. He drew a sharp contrast between the 
eloquent promises of the Prime Minister’s speech and 
the miserable performance—a vote for £100,000 worth 
of medical stores. Certainly medical comforts are 
a valuable and useful gift, though we happen to know 
that a large percentage of the stores has gone bad. But 
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the real need is food. You cannot keep 20 millions of 


peasants alive on quinine. Lord Robert, we are glad 
to see, advocated a proposal often made in our columns, 
that the Government should send out manufactured 
goods on a large scale, and barter them, in districts of 
Russia which have a surplus, for grain, which would 
then be sent to the Volga. We are glad to be able to 
state that the private relief societies are preparing to 
carry out this excellent scheme, but they can only 
experiment on a small scale. If the Government would 
do it in a big way, the relief to unemployment would be 
sensible, and the Russian peasant would be tempted to 
increase his area of tillage, since he could get goods for 
grain. Mr. Harmsworth made a heartless and feeble 
reply, harping still upon Tsarist debts. But he came 
far short of saying that even if Mr. Chicherin gave all 
the pledges that any financier might ask, adequate help 
would be sent. The peasants meanwhile are dying. 
% * * 


On the eve of the Washington Conference Japan has 
lost her Prime Minister by assassination. Mr. Hara 
was a Conservative journalist with a long administrative 
experience behind him. He was not of the most unyield- 
ing type of reactionary, for he had recently made a small 
concession to the demand for a democratic franchise. He 
also stood for something more nearly resembling respon- 
sible party government than Japan has yet known. On 
the whole he seems to have been a moderate in his 
Imperialist policy; witness his concessions (certainly 
inadequate) to China over Shantung, and his frequent 
promises (never, indeed, executed) to evacuate Siberia. 
Through the closely censored news comes the suggestion 
that the assassin was an inflamed patriot, behind whom 
there may be a militarist conspiracy. The first guess that 
he was a Korean was mistaken. So far as one can judge, 
this murder will involve no change in the direction of 
Japanese policy at Washington. 


x * * 


Ir is difficult to understand the arguments by which | 
the Government defend their refusal to respond to the | 


appeal of the Miners’ Federation Executive that the 
£3,000,000 left over from the settlement grant-in-aid 
should be used to temper the bitterness of the November 
wage reductions in South Wales, Scotland, and several 
other coalfields. Mr. Lloyd George stated that it would 


be necessary to borrow the money, and that in the exist- | 
ing condition of the country’s finances the House of 
Commons would not agree to this. Yet in July Ministers , 
and Parliament were clearly prepared to meet a demand » 
for the whole of the £10,000,000 before the end of | 


September, or they would not have specified this amount 
as the maximum subvention. If the worst stage of the 
slump had occurred in the three months 
September the full ten millions would have been found, 


without any question of financial difficulty. The refusal | 
leaves the miners and their families in the worst stricken 
semi-starvation almost | 
| epigrammatic curtain falls, and the audacity of appro- 


districts in a condition of 
unknown in the industry. The extreme contrast between 


the wages in these districts and in Yorkshire and the | 


Midlands, where the reductions are comparatively small, | plot is a good Guitry stroke. 


must direct attention once again to the defects of the 
present organization of the industry. 


% x 


In spite of some very clever and not very scrupulous 
wire-pulling, Lord Ashfield’s scheme to get a ten-years’ 
"bus monopoly of London streets for the L.G.O.C. in 
return for the expenditure of £6,000,000 under Govern- 
ment guarantee to improve the property of his Tube 


shareholders has broken down. 


The Premier has refused 











July- | 


, little more than a booth. 
_ house; is it the author or Mr. Granville Barker, other- 
| wise so dainty in his translating and rhyming, who has 
, made it the ‘ Follies Theatre ’?) Unhappily the panto- 





to introduce the necessary legislation, and Lord Ashfield 
and his shareholders will have to be content with the 
Government guarantee of their new capital without being 
given a “make-weight’”’ of this enormously valuable 
character. An attempt was made to represent that the 
scheme (including the ’bus monopoly provision) had been 
accepted by the London M.P.s, but it soon leaked out 
that it was only carried by a majority of three votes. It 
is well to find work for the unemployed, but it would be 
folly to mortgage the public rights over the streets of 
London for ten years in addition to guaranteeing the 
capital and interest. Now that the S.E.R. has put for- 
ward a plan for the electrification of its suburban lines, 
and the Metropolitan Railway proposes to raise £800,000 
for an extension to Watford, there is no reason to fear 
that the Government’s guarantees will not be utilized or 
the unemployed left without work if we do not pay Lord 
Ashfield’s price. 


* * * 


Ir is not long since the Press was excited over the 
bones of an “ antediluvian reptile’? found in a Lea gravel- 
bed, which an anatomist promptly denounced as those of 
a horse. Though there is better ground for accepting 
the skull of an “ African ape man,’’ the discovery of 
which the “Times” reports this week, perhaps there is 
no need yet for us to welcome its ape-like character as 
additional evidence of our origin. It probably is that, 
but we prefer to wait till Sir Arthur Keith affirms 
objectively that it is rather like us. The skull was 
discovered in a cave of the Broken Hill Mine, Northern 
Rhodesia, sixty feet under a mass of conglomegate 
cemented by lime deposit. Archzologists are aware 
that. some important lines of Paleolithic migration to 
Europe trace from Africa; but very little is known of 
African archeology. This Rhodesian skull may have an 


; importance as great as that of the Javan Pithecanthropus 


erectus. It does appear to have affinities with the 
Gibraltar skull. Yet it is too soon to say so. The 
“Times ’’ illustrates the find, and its cranial and brow 
ridges indicate that it may be as easily a link in the 
evolution of the gorilla as of man; at the same time, the 
capacity of the skull is as noteworthy as that of the Man 
of Spy. 


* * * 


D. L. M. writes us :— 

“Tt is not easy to recognize in the hero of M. Sacha 
Guitry’s ‘Deburau’ at the Ambassadors the historic 
mime of that name. The real Gaspard Deburau was a 
saturnine mountebank who killed his man in a street- 
brawl and titillated the nerves of Parisian journalists 
in the Romantic ’forties by the sardonic humor with 


_ which he played his Pierrot in the old-fashioned village 


pantomime. M. Guitry’s Deburau, on the other hand, 
is a creature of sentiment and given to moralizing. The 
sentiment is sugary, and M. Guitry as a moralist is too 
much the butterfly in cap and gown. At the same time 
he has lost none of his smartness ; we get some of the old 


priating Ja dame aux camélias and weaving her into the 
A weaker play, however, 
would be welcome if it brought Mr. Loraine down 
from the clouds once more. His romantic acting is 
invigorating, and his Deburau has a touch of the rude- 
ness proper to the star of a popular theatre which was 
(The Funambules is a historic 


mime scenes are nothing resembling the art of panto- 
mime; they are mere futilities,’’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE EMPIRE AND ULSTER. 


THE question of the future government of Ireland has 
at last reached a point which calls for a clear, and in a 
sense, a final act of determination on the part of the 
British people. The country now knows what Ireland, 
outside Ulster, wants, and what, in the existing situa- 
tion, it is content to go without. It may be taken that 
this Ireland no longer refuses association with the 
British Commonwealth. This great concession seems 
to us to yield all that contenders for the unity of 
the Empire and the ultimate sovereignty of the British 
Crown need ask or want, but, like everything else in this 
world, it is to be bought with a price. That price 
again seems to us to be consonant with the claims 
both of tradition and of common sense. England, 
after a last experiment more disastrous than all the rest, 
has definitely retired from the government of Ireland. 
The representatives of the great majority of the country 
she thus resigns to self-determination decline the 
proposition that they should take over much the 
larger fraction of its territory and leave the rest 
subject to a sullen and inveterate separatism. They 
stipulate therefore that Ulster shall come in, and that 
the moral force of Britain shall be used as a lever to 
bring her in. Looking backward on all that that 
influence has meant in the past, we cannot imagine a 
more just demand. Political Ulster has never lived of 
her own strength; she has been an appanage of Conser- 
vative and, in a narrow and unprofitable sense, of theo- 
logical (not of religious) England. Even now there is 
no declared breach. If Ulster were called on to relin- 
quish a single spiritual or substantial advantage of the 
British connection, either the Crown, or her faith, or 
her culture, or her local administration, powerful people 
in England—far too powerful for such a Government as 
this to resist—would decline to let Ireland go, and their 
refusal would be reflected in another election of 1886 or 
1895. But if no such deprivation appears in the terms 
which the Prime Minister has this week handed to Sir 
James Craig, Ulster will have to recognize that she has 
another Britain to deal with. The former things have 
passed away, and it is with a British party system broken 
into fragments for the old Irish purposes, and, in effect, 
reknit to secure a deeply changed relationship with 
them, that Ulster must now make her account. Belfast 
has had ample time to realize that the toy Government 
of 1920, ill-equipped or unequipped with money and 
administrative powers, will not function, and that 
unless greater powers are added the structure must 
collapse, and Belfast sink, as she is sinking, into anarchy. 
There is no help in violence. The policy of pogroms on 
Catholic workers merely aggravates her plight. Between 
them and Sinn Fein’s retaliatory boycott on her trade, 
an Ulster torn away from Celtic Ireland begins to 
suffer the long-delayed penalty of her denationalized and 
decivilized isolation. If she would escape it, and obtain 
the means to live and prosper, she must come into the 
settlement and face the future. 

How will she face it? He would indeed be a 
shallow student of affairs who would predict for her an 
easy or a rapid acquiescence. If man’s patience cannot 
be applied to this problem of Ireland, and only his 
shallower and coarser wits be used to her destruction and 
ours, there is indeed no solution, and violence must close 





the scene, as violence opened it. But what kind of 
violence? In fact, if not in form, the Government has 
presented Ulster with an alternative. “ Will you give a 
non-separatist Ireland, which we can neither govern nor 
coerce, the chance to live either (a) by surrendering the 
populations on her borders that desire union with her, 
or (b) by a form of union, guaranteeing your liberty 
and property, but constituting Ireland an economic 
and political unit? Standing on the useless paper 
rights you won in 1920, you say No. Then you 
ask us to do a thing impossible in itself, which 
we have relinquished and will not resume. That 
is to open a new war for the conquest of the West, 
the South, and Central Ireland. But there is nothing to 
conquer, for we have offered this country Dominion 
status, and you cannot get a Government, or a party, 
or a million voters, to under-write such an enter- 


prise of folly as you contemplate. Is that an 
exaggeration? Then produce your Executive of 
coercion. 


You shall have every opportunity. We will 
submit our new policy to the electorate; and you can 
then test your forty-five voters in the House of Commons, 
and discover what further power of permeation they 
represent. Only we warn you that Sinn Fein’s action has 
broken down the national bar on separation, and that so 


far as we know, every British party, and every Govern- 


ment in Greater Britain, either unanimously or by a 
large majority, will turn you down. You think of 
Britain as she was in 1914. There is no such Britain. 
A country, trembling for its existence, is no longer con- 
cerned with the self-sufficiency of a province, important 
as that province is; it is building up dykes and walls of 
security against a flood of incredible violence and peril. 
Ultimately it sees such a dyke in a self-contained, self- 
functioning Ireland.’ 

Now, we are quite prepared to find Ulster 
impenetrable to the first assault of this argument. She 
is a backward political unit ; just as Celtic Ireland is an 
unusually forward and alert one. And we do not 
imagine that in Ulster’s first abandonment of defeat and 
desertion, Mr. Lloyd George’s persuasiveness will in the 
least degree assuage her soul. Yet she will do well to 
remember that Time, not the Prime Minister, is the 
great traitor. Orangeism has lost the tide; and even if 
Lord Carson (in retirement), and Lord Birkenhead (in 
office), and the Unionist Party, and the “ Morning 
Post ’’ conspired to put the clock back, they could not 
recreate 1914. They cannot even fashion 1920 over 
again; and it would be surely a disaster for them and 
for us if they could. For the effort of the British 
Commonwealth is outward; it is to construct a freer 
association than that which all the greater colonies of 
Victorian times have outgrown. Where does Orange 
Ulster come in in such a world, so long as she cannot 
learn the lesson that when Catholics and Protestants are 
thrown together, they must join to make a State, as they 
have joined in the German Reich or in the Dominion 
of Canada? She can publish, as she has published 
before, the savage insularity of Belfast. But she has 
wrung her last verdict from the exigencies of British 
politics. 

Ulster, therefore, has lost her power to command 
British parties, and is reduced to the smaller réle of 
disintegrating them. Into this task, if we judge aright 
the tone of her intransigent Press, she will throw all her 
remaining strength. But before she irrevocably commits 
herself, we counsel her to cast a bird’s-eye glance over 
the governing personalities in British statesmanship, and 
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judge what chance she has of arresting a policy which 
unites Mr. George, Mr. Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, and Mr. Arthur Henderson—that is to say, all 
the ablest Parliamentarians and all the chiefs of the exist- 
ing British parties—and leaves only Mr. Bonar Law, who 
is a lieutenant and not a natural leader, to be rallied as 
a doubtful recruit for a crusade in opposition. Doubtless 
she can speculate in the coming fall of the Coalition, and 
hope to gather from the wreck of the immoral com- 
pacts and shifty understandings which were the founda- 
tion of its house of sand, something more immoral still. 
But she mis-appreciates that event. The Coalition may 
go; but the country remains, and it is against her. The 
Unionist Party having ceased to exist, there remains no 
political reason for governing Celtic Ireland against 
her will. But there is a national and international crisis 
which disallows wrecking tactics on the part of 
the most selfish faction in Europe. Ulster was 
sans patrie in 1914. She tared little for the Empire, and 
still less for Ireland. But she must now have a country, 
and learn to live with it. 





NEMESIS IN THE NEAR EAST. 


Tue action of France in concluding a separate treaty of 
peace with the Angora Turks puts a severe strain on 
the good temper of this country, and it can hardly fail 
to mark a new phase of detachment in our relations. 
The lingering traditions of an ‘“‘ alliance’’ may be a 
positive danger to our mutual understanding, if they 
arouse expectations which are destined to continual 
disappointment. Here are two peoples, widely separated 
by nature, instinct, and temperament. By all the laws 
of life and character, their actions on the world scene 
must often follow widely different calculations. That 
is normal, and if the divergence should become on 
occasions dangerously wide, the League of Nations exists 
to adjust it. But because a vague alliance is supposed 
still to bind us, there is always an angry outcry when 
the divergence occurs, and each is apt to accuse the other 
of disloyalty. That was the French complaint of us 
when we made the trade agreement with Russia. It 
was heard throughout our numerous differences as to 
the best way of handling Germany in the reparations 
controversy. It now returns, with some added interest, 
because the French have concluded a separate peace 
with Turkey, and it is our own Press which finds France 
‘* disloyal.’? Her action is certainly a breach of the 
London Treaty of 1914, which constituted the alliance. 
With Turkey, as with the other belligerents, we should 
have made peace only in common. For our part, 
though we share the general alarm about the prospect 
opened out by the action of France in Turkey, we 
should prefer to avoid recriminations on this ground. 
The alliance, to our thinking, is morally obsolete. It is 
part of the war atmosphere. We have long argued for 
the abolition of the Supreme Council which is its 
instrument. Alliances are incompatible with a League 
of Nations policy, and though the action of France has 
been utterly unceremonious and inconsiderate, we are not 
going to hold up to her the standards of an alliance 
which we ourselves consider mischievous. We want our 
own way over Russia. She has taken her course over 
Turkey. The graver trouble is the fundamental 
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difference of policy in Central Europe. France wants to 
destroy Germany; we to preserve her. There is the 
true clash. Some day incompatibility must be declared, 
and one or the other go under. 

How to adjust our respective interests and policies 
in the Near East is going to be an exceedingly difficult 
problem. It is rendered none the easier because the 
conduct of foreign policy on our own side is as shifting 
and opportunist as that of France is logical and perse- 
vering. Nothing on our side is foreseen, nothing 
reckoned on a long calculation. Event after event 
shows either that our statesmen do not listen to their 
experts, or else that the experts are incompetent. They 
blundered all the time in Russia by underestimating 
the capacity of the Bolsheviks and overestimating the 
power of the Whites. They cherished absurd delusions 
about the popularity of M. Venizelos in Greece. They 
lost Persia by listening to the corrupt little clique round 
the Shah. They lost Turkey by mistaking a handful 
of Anglophil Pashas for the Turkish nation. Always in 
this life of narrow coteries which is diplomacy, any 
person or any group, however abject and unrepresenta- 
tive, which knows how to play upon our national vanity, 
can mislead our experts. The power of objective 
thought, which can see the ability and strength of 
human forces which it happens to dislike, seems utterly 
wanting. This mental failure underlay the breakdown 
of the Foreign Office policy in Turkey, and what the 
French have done is to take pitiless advantage of our 
mistakes. Anyone who knew the Turks could have told 
Lord Curzon and Mr. Géorge (as we did at the time) 
that though it might be possible to find in Constanti- 
nople a clique of feeble and elderly grandees who could 
be cowed or wheedled into signing away their country’s 
independence, the mass of the nation would not follow 
them. The French and the Italians both knew better, 
and neither of them shared our official illusions about 
the military power of the Greeks. The Treaty of Sévres 
was an iniquitous document in itself, and it was doubly 
foolish because it could not be enforced. 

The broad result of these miscalculations is that France 
is now unquestionably the dominant Power in the Near 
East. The treaty with the Kemalists is very much more 
than a mere peace settlement by which France retires 
from a burdensome complication. On the contrary, it 
seems to provide for her future participation as an active 
force in Turkish affairs. Her economic interests will be 
considerable, and widely scattered, in the shape of rail- 
way and mining concessions. It is almost certain that she 
has pledged herself to back Turkey in recovering Smyrna 
and Thrace. That is the kind of obligation which she is 
apt to fulfil scrupulously, and the Turks will have every 
reason to be satisfied if she supports them as she sup- 
ported the Poles in Upper Silesia. We have made our- 
selves the masters of Constantinople and the Straits under 
the cover of certain delusive international institutions. 
No careful reader of the “ Temps’’ (not to mention less 
responsible papers) could fail to realize that in one way 
or another the French were resolved to put an end to 
our predominance at the Straits. They are now behind 
the Turks, who have the same end in view. That end 
may be attainable by diplomacy, but it might very well 
lead to a clash of arms. 

No less disquieting is the prospect in Mesopotamia. 
The Turks care much less about recovering Mesopotamia 
than they care about Smyrna and Thrace. Still, it is 
alayming to find that the French have made over to 
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them the vital stretch of the Bagdad Railway which 
runs through the Cilician Gates of the Taurus Mountains 
to the edge of our zone at Nisibin. This complication is 
disquieting, because the French have always complained 
that by favoring the Pan-Arab movement, with their 
especial opponents, King Feisul and his brothers of the 
Shereefian family, at its head, we were undermining 
their security in Syria. That is a complicated discord, in 
which there is no clear right or wrong; we are content 
to state the awkward facts. Finally, the French are 
about to provide the Kemalists with artillery, and also 
with instructors. Every detail seems to confirm the view 
we have long held that the French are succeeding to the 
réle of Germany in Turkey. There will be the same 
military aid, the same financial price for it, and 
apparently also the same complete indifference to the 
moral issues raised by the Turkish habit of massacre and 
misrule. To her miscellaneous European legion of Slavs 
and Roumanians, France has now added the Turks. It 
looks, indeed, as though France had reconstituted the 
Mittel-Europa of which Berlin dreamed, with Berlin 
left out, and herself in the leading part. 

We omit anything in the nature of a moral com- 
mentary. The world lapsed into jungle in 1914, and 
each of us crashes through the undergrowth after his own 
prey. We think as poorly of the morals of British 
policy in Turkey as we do of its competence. What did 
it do for the Armenians? What did it follow, save 
strategy and oil? As for our support of Greek 
Imperialism, the only concrete result has been mutual 
massacre, devastation, and a general impoverishment 
which may spell famine if Nature should happen for one 
season to play here also a trick like the Volga drought. 
The muddle of selfishness and incompetence is as wide- 
spread as it is alarming, and the only check on anger 
is the sense that one ought to write an indictment so 
comprehensive that neither Frenchman nor Englishman, 
nor “ White”’ nor “ Red,”’ could complain of partiality. 
But we cannot add to this record a deliberate policy of 
rebuilding a Turkish Empire. 

We shall go back and revise this work, or else we 
shall go forward into further ruin and sharper 
quarrels. One shrinks from writing it, and yet to conceal 
it from false sentiment is to ignore a danger to mankind. 
This new complication in the East makes the kind of 
danger from which Powers commonly protect them- 
selves by armaments. To put it as quietly as possible, 
will not this French understanding with the Kemalists 
involve us in precautions at Constantinople, in 
Mesopotamia, and possibly also round the Canal, in 
Palestine and Egypt? Is Turkey less or more of an 
anxiety since French influence replaced German? It 
may seem scandalous to ask the question. If we do it, 
it is because we detest almost equally the Imperialism of 
both the Allies, who have made this situation between 
them. We ought not to be in Mesopotamia, nor the 
French in Syria; and at Constantinople the League 
should be mistress of the waterway. One recoils in 
horror from this line of thought, but the recoil is a sad 
waste of mental energy unless it carries us back to a 
general revision of policy. We cannot escape it much 
longer. Mr. Chicherin has again raised the Russian 
question. The fall of the German mark to over 1,200 
to the pound will make reparations an urgent issue again 

before January. Famine, bankruptcy, war, and 


unemployment make the wintry scene. What is to be 
done? The Washington Conferenve may do good in 





a limited way. A European Economic Conference would 
be an excellent and timely expedient. A Russian 
Conference might*be useful. But the popularity of all 
these proposals means simply that the world realizes that 
it has blundered and floundered into preventible ruin in 
every direction. Conferences may do good, but they are 
apt to be slow. We should have more hope of them if 
a series of preliminary measures could be adopted to 
stop the ruin, pending a careful reconsideration. We 
would name three of them. 

Firstly, the Greco-Turkish war must stop, and the 
Greeks, as invaders in unquestionably Turkish territory, 
should be called on to retire, on pain of forfeiting every 
sort of British support. 

Secondly, the next payment of the German 
indemnity should be at once suspended, as the ouly 
obvious means of checking certain bankruptcy. 

Thirdly, there must be instant famine credits for 
the Volga, pending the opening up of the wider Russian 
issue. 

These are not constructive measures. They would 
merely arrest the momentum of the race to the abyss. 
But they would give time for such creative instinct as 
we possess to busy itself in the task of self-preservation. 





OUR POLITICAL POLICE. 


Tue case for the retirement of Sir Basil Thomson has 
been put by nobody quite so clearly and finally as by 
Sir Basil Thomson himself. For what was his position, 
what were his duties, as he conceived them? He was to 
act as the head of a political police, with no departmental 
superior, reporting directly to Ministers, and acting 
quite independently of that body of knowledge and 
tradition represented by the Home Office or Scotland 
Yard. He may have been well treated or ill treated by 
Mr. Shortt. He may have been the victim of a misunder- 
standing about his relations to General Horwood, or he 
may have misunderstood his obligations accidentally or 
wilfully. He may or he may not have a grievance 
against colleagues or superiors. But one thing is certain. 
England has no use for an official occupying the position 
which Sir Basil Thomson occupied, and if Ministers, 
having got rid of this irresponsible Inquisition, set it up 
again under another name, they will be exposing the 
nation to dangers with which our great-grandfathers 
were familiar, with which the citizens of Continental 
countries are familiar, but from which we have been, 
until lately, happily free. 

To suggest that it is only Communists who are glad 
that Sir Basil Thomson is no longer to exercise these 
mischievous powers is to misinterpret the English nature 
and English history. On principle the Communists 
should not have any objection to his functions. If we 
ever had a Communist Government in England, it would 
certainly employ somebody like Sir Basil Thomson. 
There have been many men like him engaged in main- 
taining the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia, and 
in any system that relies on force such an officer is indis- 
pensable. Mr. Brett Young has put into the mouth of 
Massa, in his brilliant novel “The Red Knight,’’ the 
whole philosophy of the dictator who puts the proletariat 
in power by suppressing all opposition to his own will. A 
Communist Government would think it as ridiculous to 
leave the Duke of Northumberland and the “ Morning 
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Post ’’ to talk sedition as the Duke of Northumberland 
and Lord Sydenham think it ridiculous to leave the 
Communists to talk sedition. And the tone of the 
apologists for Sir Basil Thomson’s office shows that they 
have just the same view as the Communists of the proper 
use of the police. For their case for Sir Basil Thomson 
is that he was the most formidable and energetic cham- 
pion of one school or party or faction in the State, and 
that he used the money of the taxpayer with great 
advantage to suppress its critics. They think of him 
frankly as the servant of the men who happen to hold 
power at the moment, serving them in their contests with 
other aspirants to power in the way that a spy system 
helps one Government in its contests with another. No 
Communist need quarrel with that conception, for in his 
eyes politics are simply class war, and when you make 
war you use the methods of war. But to anybody with 
a lingering sense for the British Constitution, or for the 
traditions of our Government, be it Liberal or Con- 
servative, this is a new and a hateful apparition, and it 
is from such men that there comes the most heartfelt 
condemnation of this experiment in Continental politics. 
For our Constitution could not better be described 
than as a system designed to make such a career as that 
of Sir Basil Thomson impossible. The English citizen is 
protected from the arbitrary power of his rulers by a 
whole body of expedients and customs for which English- 
men of all classes have made great sacrifices in the past. 
We have paid a great price in our social history for the 
free hand of the English aristocracy, but we owe it to 
that aristocracy that we escaped the fate of other 
countries in which the man who holds political power has 
justice, punishment, and the rights of the citizen within 
his grasp. The battle was fought out in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. No man can reconcile himself 
to the institution of the system which Sir Basil Thomson 
represented who respects and understands the ideas and 
motives to which we are indebted for the independence 
of the judges, Habeas Corpus, and, what is perhaps the 
greatest political achievement of the nineteenth century, 
the establishment of an impartial Civil Service. There 
have been bad lapses in our history from these principles, 
and they have often been applied within a ridiculously 
narrow world. But the idea underlying all these institu- 
tions was the idea of an English citizen as a person whose 
rights did not depend on the pleasure of those in power. 
This idea has been England’s great guarantee 
against revolution, for it has enabled the nation to 
reform its Parliament and to make great political 
changes without the social disturbance that has 
followed political changes in other countries. 
There is this powerful restraint on the men who 
hold power to-day and on the men who will take 
from them that power to-morrow. There are two sets 
of men who are vitally concerned to see those restraints 
preserved. There are the men who value toleration, 
liberalism, the free life of the mind, the opportunity of 
the individual to pursue his own course and develop his 
own mind, secure from the aggressions of the State; the 
men roughly represented by the artists and the thinkers ; 
the men of letters and of science ; the men who serve their 
age as a rule outside of politics. For them our liberal 
and constitutional traditions are indispensable, because 
the kind of life they want to lead is impossible under any 
system in which the ruling elements can force their ideas, 
tastes, and discipline on defenceless citizens. There 
are also the possessing classes, who should be able to see 
that the traditional system of our politics is much les; 





dangerous to their interests than the plan of using 
men like Sir Basil Thomson to make England safe for 
property. For the day may come when England will 
have rulers who want to make the world safe for some- 
body else, and they may not be more respectful of English 
tradition than the rulers whom they have disestablished. 
When that time comes the “ Morning Post’’ and the 
“ Daily Herald ’’ will change places. 

It is only necessary to turn up a book like Erskine 
May’s “ Constitutional History ’’ to see how strong was 
this repugnance to the Continental system of a political 
police in the minds of the Victorian Englishman. This 
repugnance was reinforced by thesalutary English dislike 
of domestic espionage. The institution of Sir Basil 
Thomson’s department meant the introduction into 
English life of a political police; a necessary feature of 
that system was the employment of spies, and of spies 
who easily turn into agents provocateurs. Now, if you 
are going to set up a department which is to spy on 
sedition, and to distinguish between what is dangerous 
and what is not in political or industrial agitation, you 
must, in order to be reasonably efficient, take the greatest 
care in choosing your agents. Sir Basil Thomson had, as 
he tells us, a large department, very active, and very 
influential. Who appointed these men? Who examined 
them? What were their credentials? We can imagine 
how the Civil Service Commissioners, if they were asked 
to appoint a number of officials who were to report on 
trade union activities and economic agitation, would set 
about their task. They would test their candidates in 
industrial history ; ascertain that they had studied the 
most instructive periods, like the crises of 1817 and of 
1839; make sure that they had mastered the Webbs’ 
books on trade unionism ; put them through their paces in 
Guild Socialism, and generally see that they knew and 
understood the political and social movements of their 
time. They would set them a further examination in the 
elements of law, and the value of evidence. They would 
realize that they were appointing men for a task requir- 
ing the most delicate judgment, the most instructed 
intelligence, and the fullest knowledge. How were the 
men appointed on whom Sir Basil Thomson relied in 
order to decide whether this or that Englishman was so 
dangerous a character, because of his opinions, that the 
Government ought to prosecute him, or that this or that 
Frenchman or Russian was so dangerous a character that 
he ought not to be admitted to the country? A good idea 
of their qualifications is given in the story that went round 
the Civil Service a year or so ago that this Intelli- 
gence Department had warned the Cabinet that it had 
discovered a dangerous and widespread seditious organi- 
zation which called itself ‘“‘The Workers’ Educational 
Organization.’”’ This story can be matched by many 
others, and it is notorious that among the men who 
spied on trade unions there were many who knew as 
much about trade unions as the average Army officer. 
There is no department of the public service for which 
more careful selection is necessary, and the number of 
men who are fit for such work is very small. But the 
fundamental mistake is the attempt to establish a 
political police, and to check crime and conspiracy by the 
secret inquisition into opinions and propaganda. The 
note taken in Hyde Park, the spy in the workshop, the 
agent provocateur in the trade union meeting, are all 
the symbols of stupid government. In a country where 
the classes that have the greatest grievances are the most 
conservative and orderly in the world, a department like 
that of Sir Basil Thomson is a wanton danger alike to 
justice and to peace. 
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THE LIMITATION CONFERENCE. 


I.-WHY I SHALL NOT BE THERE. 


By 

“There are well-known conferences, party confer- 
ences, ecclesiastical conferences, and they have their 
uses, but no business is ever transacted at them—none. 

They encourage the faithful, they hearten the faint, 

and everybody goes home feeling he has taken part in 

the only show on earth. These conferences are essential 
to the life of any organization, but these are not the 
conferences where business is transacted.”.—Mr. Lloyd 

George, House of Commons, October 31st, 1921. 

I wave been asked to attend the Limitation Conference 
as a professional journalist. So has Mr. H. G. Wells. 
So has Mr. Arnold Bennett. Mr. Wells has consented. 
Mr. Bennett will have consented, probably, by the time 
this appears in print. That is all to the good: both 
gentlemen are friends to America, and will represent 
England’s brains instead of England’s parties and 
classes. I should be proud to join them, though I am 
only a candid friend to both countries, and a native of 
neither. Nevertheless I shall not go. And as my reasons 
are of some public interest, I may be pardoned for saying 
what they are. ‘ 

To begin with, though the Conference may stage one 
or two public meetings within earshot of the Press, 
nothing real will be done or told there. It may not even 
go so far: history records a famous Congress in Vienna 
after Waterloo; but that Congress never met. No doubt 
Talleyrand, Castlereagh, Metternich and the rest did 
the business they went there to do. But on what back- 
stairs, in what and whose private rooms, between what 
groups or individuals it was done, nobody knows. In 
Washington the delegates who really matter will confer ; 
but they will not confer in public; and of the results 
of their conference they will tell Mr. Wells, just as they 
would tell me, either nothing at all or (more likely) so 
much in personal confidence that his mouth will be closed 
far more effectually than if he sat at home in Easton 
Glebe and deduced the operations of the Conference from 
his knowledge of history and human nature. I remember 
an occasion at the beginning of the war when I obtained 
in private conversation at my own table a piece of infor- 
mation which I could have made public very helpfully. 
For days I tried to learn it over again in some manner 
that could not be regarded as confidential. But I failed; 
and seven years elapsed before I could honorably treat it 
as public history. This incident is typical. English 
public men do not affect strength and silence. The 
strongest of them are the least silent: in fact, their indis- 
cretion would astonish anyone who did not know that it 
is perfectly safe; for their world consists of people of 
importance who will not betray them, knowing that 
society would be impossible if private conversations were 
given away to the Press, and of people whose credit is not 
sufficient to support them against indignant official con- 
tradiction, nor, consequently, to justify responsible 
editors in publishing anything startling on their 
authority. Thus State secrets keep themselves even when 
an expansive and talkative popular statesman (and what 
man can become a popular statesman to-day unless he is 
expansive and talkative’) pours them into the ear of 
every man he meets between his Parliament and his club, 
and then becomes the life and soul of the afternoon tea 
party of his Egeria (every British statesman has half-a- 
dozen Egerias, though I understand they are an unknown 
institution in America) by retailing them there with 
every scandalous embellishment he can lay his tongue to. 

There is only one place in England in which this 
reckless communicativeness is dangerous. It is the 
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custom for the City of London to entertain Cabinet 
Ministers occasionally at great banquets in the Mansion 
House or Guildhall. The wine, which is of the best, goes 
to the heads of the guests; and though these heads, when 
of Cabinet rank, are usually well seasoned, and the 
Parliamentary habit of saying nothing at enormous 
length is intensified rather than corrected by alcohol, yet 
there is a real danger of indiscretion, especially as the 
speeches are assumed by all editors to have been meant 
for publication, and even to be official indications of 
policy. In the early years of this century a certain peer, 
who was then a commoner and in the Admiralty, electri- 
fied Europe by a cheerful postprandial assurance at the 
Lord Mayor's table that God wasin his heaven and all was 
right with the world because the British Admiralty could 
always sink the German Fleet before the declaration of 
war had reached Berlin. The convivial orator meant no 
harm and was only making himself agreeable; but he 
created a panic on the Continent that raged for a fort- 
night. It was recalled by the Germans in 1915 to justify 
them in their attempts to conciliate American public 


opinion. But the British public never noticed the 
hubbub. We are sending that cheerful peer to 
Washington. 


Now I will not go so far as to suggest that if tlie 
American public wishes to know what is happening at 
the Conference it should regale the assembled diploma- 
tists at Gargantuan banquets and call on them for speeches 
at dessert. Such banquets would have to be quite wet ; 
and America has gone dry. But I am sure that in no 
other way is there the smallest chance of inducing the 
diplomats to let America know what they have been 
arranging with one another. 

There is another difficulty, and a subtler one. In 
England statesmen never need to keep the public in the 
dark because they take care to keep themselves in the 
dark. It may be that in America the Secretary to the 
Navy, when he orders half-a-dozen new battleships with 
18-inch guns, says to himself, “Now I can sink the 
British Fleet or the Japanese Fleet if I want to.’’ No 
British Secretary of State would be guilty of such 
indecent self-consciousness. Just as he might say to his 
wife, “ The Smiths next door have set up a third foot- 
man : we owe it to our position to do the same,’’ he would 
say, “ America, a mere Republic, has set up five ships: 
we, as a first-class Empire, must set up six.’’ And he 
would leave it at that. Ile would most indignantly 
repudiate any suggestion that those ships were meant to 
sink anyone else’s ships, or that their guns were meant 
for anything but target practice. He would appeal to his 
gratitude for the help given by Japan during the war, to 
the hundred years’ peace between England and the United 
States, and to the Sermon on the Mount to clear him from 
the hateful imputation of having any thought in 
building a fleet except the protection of his country 
against unprovoked attacks from Powers less peaceful, 
honest, and harmless than his own beloved Empire. And 
in this he would be perfectly sincere. The Englishman 
is not a hypocrite: he always means what he says at 
the moment. Admiral Lord Beatty, the amateur Quaker 
of the public dinner table, is as honest. as Beatty the hero 
of Jutland, sinking, burning, destroying. But it is 


emotion and not intellect that speaks; and the worst of 
emotion is that it has no sort of consistency. You cannot 
depend on it from one day to another. I have before me 
as I write an article on the Conference by a popular 
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British journalist, Mr. Robert Blatchford. He is under 
the influence of the pacific emotion roused in him by the 
hymns of peace which are being sung to welcome the dele- 
gates to Washington. “ War,’’ he declares, “ is criminal 
lunacy : it should be abolished : the Pacific problem can be 
settled peacefully if the United States and the British 
Government will rise to the occasion and°stand firmly 


together in the cause of humanity.’’ And again, “ War 
is wicked and bestial and futile: it should not be allowed : 
it can be prevented: the first and most needful step 
towards its prevention is a solemn agreement between 
our Governments that they will forbid it.’’ Excellent, 
you will say, adding perhaps that it is fortunate for the 
writer that be was not imprisoned during the war, as 
many men were for much milder remarks. But he ran 
no such risk. For this very same out-and-out Pacifist was, 
from the firing of the first shot in 1914 until the present 
wave of pacific emotion got him, the most frantic fire- 
eater in England. And nothing is more certain in human 
nature than that if England and the United States came 
to blows this apostle of peace would instantly denounce 
all Americans as the seed of Satan; preach their exter- 
mination as the most sacred duty of all good men; and 
hound on the tribunals to deal mercilessly with every 
conscientious objector who ventured to hint at war being 
anything less than the noblest of human activities. And 
he would mean every word of it, just as he now means 
every word of the sentences I have quoted from his latest 
article. Whether America has any emotional journalists 
of that type is not for me to say: what I can say is that 
the British Press is overrun with them. Now that 
Washington is their theme, they are seething in the milk 
of human kindness, and backing up, for all they are 
worth, Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s pledge that it would 
take two thousand years of mischief-making to induce 
any Englishman to shed the blood of an American. But 
let us not deceive ourselves. All that reckless and brain- 
less emotional self-indulgence, amiable as it may be, does 
not justify the faintest presumption that the British and 
American fleets may not be trying to sink one another, 
with Henry Arthur and the rest frantically cheering their 
own side, within three weeks or less. It is not emotion 
in the raw, but emotion evolved and fixed as intellectual 
conviction, that will save the world from war. 

In short, we shall learn nothing about this Confer- 
ence from the Conference itself. Its business is now 
avowedly not disarmament, but the old task of arranging 
a balance of power that shall be satisfactory to all the 
parties. And as no arrangement will be satisfactory to 
any of the parties except an arrangement that it shall be 
stronger than all the rest, the Conference will find itself 
pursuing a Will-o’-the-Wisp. The delegates will begin 
sounding one another for alliances. They will make 
secret bargains and treaties in addition to the ones 
they already have in their pockets and pigeon-holes. 
They will be swayed hither and thither: one way by their 
fears of one another, and the other by their common 
appetite for the exploitation of China, and their hostility 
to Bolshevism. Japan will bid against America for British 
support. America, feeling hemmed in between Britain 
and Japan as Germany felt hemmed in between Russia 
and France, and perhaps remembering Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder’s demonstration that she is, after all, only a 
rather perilously situated island between the two jaws of 
a mighty continent with a Japanese tooth in one jaw and 
a British tooth in the other, will be extremely uneasy, 
and will find herself wishing that there were a strong 
China (but not too strong) and a strong Germany (as 
strong as you like) to balance matters a bit. The more 
uneasy she feels the more determined she will be to equip 
herself puissantly for battle in case of need. France, 
once more military cock-of-the-walk in Europe, will hold 











the balance of power between England and America ; and 
M. Briand will play his ace accordingly. 

But as war, in view of what Germany got by trying 
it, is so doubtful and desperate a resource, and none of 
the Powers can afford it just at present anyhow, there 
will be no shaking of mailed fists and clanking of shining 
armor. America will not dwell on the chances of another 
Jutland battle, another submarine campaign, another set 
of experiments with helium-inflated dirigibles and poison- 
gas bombs. She will reflect more and more attentively 
on the contrast between her own cohesiveness and the 
liability of the British Empire to fly to pieces, at the first 
breach made in it, like a Prince Rupert’s Drop. 
California wants a white America; but so does Australia 
want a white Australian continent, and Canada a white 
North American continent. Lord Northcliffe, having 
made the discovery, so surprising to all British Islanders, 
that Australia is much larger than the Isle of Wight, 
and is, in effect, a whole quarter of the globe, has warned 
the Australians that the British flag plus Birth Control 
are not enough, and that if the Australians do not popu- 
late Australia with white people it will be populated with 
yellow people. The point is not likely to be lost on 
Japan. Yet England cannot with any decency repudiate 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance after what she has recently 
gained by it. She will have to ask Japan whether the 
Mikado will have the condescension to be bought off for 
a sufficient slice of Asia. 

Here are materials for some very animated conver- 
sations on the backstairs. But none of them will be fit 
for immediate publication. The peoples will find out all 
about it in time, when they cannot help themselves, just 
as we in England found out in 1914 what had been 
arranged in 1906. However, there are already so many 
cards on the table, that a good deal may be said before 
the bargaining begins. I propose to say it in two further 
articles, in the first of which I shall deal with Disarma- 
ment, and in the last with the chances of getting rid of 
Balance of Power wars. 

G. B. S. 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

Tue Coalitionist Cave on Ulster is still in the 
building, and I suppose it will be a little enlarged as 
the result of an active and incessant propaganda. It has 
gained a half-convert of some consequence in the Press, 
the ‘‘ Yorkshire Post,’’ always a formidable paper, but 
less powerful than in the days of Mr. Phillips. I doubt 
its power to draw in Mr. Bonar Law. He is said to be 
well again ; and as he has spent some months personally 
detached from the Prime Minister, he may have worked 
himself a little free from the spell of the old association. 
But Mr. Law is not an original or enterprising mind ; 
he has been used to second places; and he is a debater 
and Parliamentary logician rather than a force in the 
country, able to play a lone hand for a while till he 
gathers an army. And the force on the other side is 
overwhelming. The Cabinet stands together; I have 
not heard of one dissentient of note; indeed, if any one 
member has looked over the hedge and thought what a 
second Irish war must mean, or is acquainted with the 
soldiers’ advice as to how long it is likely to last and 
how many men it will want, he must needs, if he is a man 
of average calculation, draw back again. In a word, 
there is a compact of good sense and ability, and that, 
for the time, holds the Coalition together. Of course, if 
the Die-Hards develop great strength, and Mr. Law 
can be induced to lead them, Mr, George will go, and 
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the Die-Hards will try and form a Government. But I 
could not state a more improbable proposition. 





As for a General Election, it must be soon. But if 
Ulster forces it on the ground that though Southern 
Ireland accepts British citizenship she will not come into 
a Dominion settlement, the Lord will have delivered 
her into the Prime-Minister’s hands. Of course, the issue 
will have to be confined to Ireland, and that being under- 
stood, the strategy is clear. As a regular General 
Election would have to follow, the Labor Party and the 
Liberals would require to be defended from Ministerial 
attacks, and Ministerialists from Liberal and Labor 
attacks. There should be no insuperable difficulty about 
that. The only seats fought in that event would be those 
of the Die-Hards, if they attained the dignity of a party, 
and could get that Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance, 
Mr. Law, to lead them. They would be overwhelmed in 
argument, and exposed for the unpatriotic clique they 
are by the most formidable combination ever seen in our 
recent politics. That is all there is to it. 


Yer there is independent thinking among Coali- 
tionist leaders, apart from their impressive union 
on Ireland. They—or at least the ablest of them 
—have begun to cultivate what the Quaker calls 
a ‘‘concern.’’ They are tired of day-by-day politics, 
and think it time to have a policy, and to state 
it. On Ireland there is a decision. But what of 
currency and finance, foreign trade, the German situa- 
tion, reparations, the Near East, Russia? Must every 
trouble be taken as it arises, and a little plaster or dope 
dabbed on to its surface, or shall not the general political 
purpose of the Government be declared, and this declara- 
tion of principles put into action? That was the old 
method. Now the seed of honesty begins to germinate 
again, and if it is cast aside, there will be a protest, and 
maybe an important resignation. 


Take the French relationship. Within three years 
of the Armistice the war of steel and iron with Germany 
has given place to a war of words and acts with France, 
so much so that we seem to be back in the early 
eighteenth century, and mentally to be figuring France 
much in the way we figured her under Louis XIV. That 
mental picture is not without truth. It must occur to 
thoughtful people that when we agreed to disarm Ger- 
many, while we left France armed to the teeth, 
we risked just such a Europe as we and the world 
suffer from to-day. It is profoundly distasteful to nine 
Englishmen out of ten. Yet France, knowing this, 
seems reckless of our disfavor, and judging by all recent 
reports is marching fast to an absolute breach with 
British policy. What shall we do? Say clearly to her, 
“Thus far and no farther,’ having first determined 
our attitude to the great question of German restoration, 
or pass, through one nagging fit after another, to 
a regular convulsion? There seems little doubt of the 
advantage of the franker, more considered attitude. But 
Hand-to-Mouth says No. And Hand-to-Mouth is still in 
charge of British policy. 


A rrienp, fresh from a Roman and Italian visit, 
gives me a cheerful account of Italy’s economic progress 
since the war, and a hardly less encouraging picture of 
her politics. Factors in her political lifs were changing 
—Socialism had for the most part become central, 
and the impulsive experiment of partnership in the 
factories has almost disappeared—but the country as a 
whole was settling down, and also going up under the 
stimulus of an enlightened Government, with a great 
view of its economic possibilities. Electrification and 





irrigation—often in combined schemes—were beginning 
to transform great tracts of country, and to open new 
powers for industry. The political thought of the 
country was sensible and kindly. At first she would 
gladly have drawn much closer to England. But our 
Foreign Office (as usual) had repelled her advances, or 
looked coldly on them, and now Italy was beginning to 
forget England. On the other hand, economic relations 
with Germany were developing fast, especially through 
the medium of the Balkan States which wanted German 
goods ; in effect the only ones they could afford to buy. 
Presently, he thought, these economic ties would 
strengthen and pass into a political relationship. An 
excellent record, full of warning to our statesmen, who 
might have made it their own. 


A SENTENCE in a recent article written by me on the 
conduct of the French colored troops in the Rhineland 
might give the impression, which it was not intended to 
convey, that this force included men from the mandated 
territories. This, I imagine, is not the case. The colored 
army in the Rhineland is a French colonial army, unless 
it should contain troops drawn from the Cameroons, of 
which a high authority writes me that there is no 
evidence. At the same time it is necessary to point out 
again that Article 3 of the French Draft Mandate for 
Togo and the Cameroons, since last month transformed 
into mandated territories, gives the French power, in the 
event of a general war, to use these troops in Europe. 
The Article reads as follows :— 

“The mandatory shall . . not organize any 
native military force except for local police purposes 
and for the defence of the territory. 

“Tt is understood, however, that the troops thus 
raised may, in the erent of a general war, be utilized to 
repulse an attack or for defence of the territory outside 
that over which the mandate is administered.” 

Clearly that is a provision to be closely watched, for 
though even military France cannot allege that a state of 
“ general war ’’ has arisen, this reserve power of loosing 
on Europe an army of half-savage mercenaries, well 
armed and highly trained, is the worst thing contem- 
plated in war since the use of Indians in America by 
French and English combatants. 


Expense and officialism are not everything, even in 
this world of bureaucracy. I forget how many dozen 
assistants sailed with our deputation to the Washington 
Conference, and how many hundreds, at what expense, 
attended the Paris Conference. Mrs. Cobden Unwin 
reminds me that when her father (after a consultation 
with Mr. Gladstone) started for Paris to negotiate the 
Treaty which made the Entente and has given us sixty 
years of peace with France, he went alone. Cobden 
worked alone for some months and then asked the Foreign 
Office for one clerk. Later, when the Tariff Convention 
was negotiated, his staff was recruited by two Assistant 
Commissioners, Mr. Louis Mallet and Mr. Ogilvie. 
Finally the bill for this great act of statesmanship was 
sent in to the Foreign Office. It was for £3,535. 


I nave been so fascinated with the “ society gossip ”’ 
(I believe that is the right word) of the new “ West- 
minster Gazette’’ as to allow myself too little time to 
study its politics, to which I shall devote all my thought 
when Mr. Spender comes back from Washington. In 
the very first number I was caught up in a vision of 
Lady Bingham “ in a wonderful hat trimmed with bright 
red and green clumps of coqs feathers.’’ (Not “ cocks’ ’’ 
feathers, be it noted, but “coqs,’’ and not “ feathers ”’ 
only, but “clumps’’ of them.) To Lady Bingham 
succeeded “the Hon. Lady Cunliffe, in a gold and 


' black brocade toque and skunk furs,’’ and “ Mr. and 
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Mrs. Tubbitt,” who are not described as wearing any- 
thing in particular but their names. I also assisted at 
a meeting between Captain “ Ted’’ Miller and the Mar- 
quess Villavieja, till they were “joined later by Senor 
Guillermo Landa, a one-time Governor of that much- 
troubled city, Mexico.’’ There appeared to be no trouble 
at all about that “vivacious and picturesque woman 
Viscountess Dupplin (mother of the Earl of Kinnoull) ”’ 
(in No. 3 of the “ Westminster’’), appearing as the 
centre of an animated group invited by “the Lady 
Cable ’’ to tea, and to hear all about “ the dansant”’ in 
aid of the Tulse Hill Home for Babies and Mothers. A 
lightsome scene, yet not so gay as the attire of a bride, 
and the “ Brussels lace she wore as a veil, and which fell 
in graceful folds down the back of her medieval gown of 
white satin.’’ This lovely thing, I am informed, was 
lent by the bride’s aunt. ‘“ Lent by her aunt!”’ What 
a scent of the provincial hay, wafted across our feverish 
London footlights! 


Now I think this is excellent and has a good 
political effect, as tending to close the breach between 
Liberalism and the ‘‘ dansant ’’ classes. I should even 
like to have something of the same kind for Tue Nation 
AND THE ATHENZUM, and have tried my prentice hand 
at a paragraph. Thus:— 

“The marriage of the Dowager Vicomtesse Jeanne 
de la Pluche with the venerable Graf Goldtzstijckh (of 
Prijpolje) was celebrated yesterday at St. Christopher’s, 
Grosvenor Square, in the presence of all the uninterned 
Royalties of Europe and half the Front Opposition 
Bench, together with Sir Alfred Mond, his fine ingénu 
head emerging from an emerald-blue caftan, lined with 
pearls of the purest moonshine. Other figures of 
eminence present were Lady Serena Silk, morganatic 
aunt of the ex-Prince-Regnant of Rumtifu, Mr. Bot- 
tomley (in a quiet san benito costume), and the entire 
staff of Mr. Bigland’s new society journal, &c., &c.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 





Lite and Letters, 
THE NEW HUMANISM. 


Tue other day, a man of letters who had travelled about 
the country for a couple of years engaged in antiquarian 
research related that, in his frequent conversations with 
squire, rector, doctor, and so forth, he had found 
a singular unanimity of belief that the elementary 
schools were a failure, and for this reason: that though 
the boys and girls certainly seemed to be benefiting by 
their study while they were in actual attendance at 
school, most of them appeared to lose the whole of their 
acquirements in a year or two, and to revert to the 
general type of illiterate ignorance. 

The other day, those specially interested in 
secondary education had a great shock when their eyes 
were opened to the sinister fact that, in the ‘‘ Locals ”’ 
and similar examinations, the genera] level of work had 
never been so low and the percentage of failures so high. 

The other day, the Journal of the Society of Arts 
reported, in effect, that candidates in increasingly large 
numbers presented themselves for certificates in French 
and German and Spanish and Shorthand, and other 
respectable branches of knowledge, without the ability 
to write either in the literary or calligraphic sense. In 
the 61,267 papers examined, the handwriting was some- 
times so bad that the answers could not be read ; and we 
must therefore derive what comfort we can from the 





statement that there has been ‘‘ a slight improvement in 
composition,’’ and that there is less of ‘‘ the hopelessly 
bad English which has been so common.” 

The other day, a manager of a great place of 
business in London declared that few of the many boys 
employed there could ever be promoted to higher 
positions, because, whether they came from secondary 
schools or elementary schools, they could neither speak 
nor write correctly, and were so lacking in the ground- 
work of English that correction of their mistakes was 
impossible. 

We do not wish to multiply instances or to take the 
quoted opinions with less than the usual discount; but, 
on the other hand, we cannot afford to ignore them and 
the evidence they afford of some general defect in our 
educational system. That defect can be named in a single 
word: it is superficiality—the tendency of the schools to 
build a showy, top-heavy erection upon no foundation at 
all. There are few schools exempt from this charge. 
One and all they ‘‘ cram ’’ something or other. They 
cram by choice, or compulsion, or request, and they are 
all like-minded in minimizing or omitting the one thing 
needful. 

It is a fact so obvious as to be constantly overlooked 
that, for English-speaking people, the foundation of all 
education, whether regarded as a preparation for human 
life or as a preparation for the means of living, is the 
English language and the literature available in that 
tongue. If a boy is going to pass straight from school 
into trade, he must be able to speak plainly, lucidly, 
decently. How many can do that, whether they leave 
at fourteen, or seventeen, or nineteen? If he is going 
to pursue his studies in ancient or modern languages, 
or in medicine, or law, or any branch of mechanical or 
physical science, his success will be measured by the 
extent to which he is master of his own native tongue. 
A Minister of State (presumably well-educated) makes 
a public announcement in which he says “ definitive ”’ 
when he means “‘ definite,’’ and the result is an 
immediate and dangerous strike. There is scarcely a 
school of any type that does not neglect English to 
a degree that is little short of shameful. At the one 
extreme, the elementary schools are hampered by the 
bad English of the children’s daily surroundings in 
street and home, and most of the teachers leave things 
as they find them. In the middle, the secondary schools 
are tacitly governed by the desire of respectable 
suburban parents that their children shall be differen- 
tiated from the ‘‘ lower classes ’’ by an equipment of 
showy ‘‘ accomplishments.’’? At the other extreme, 
the places of higher education are limited by the 
snobbish tradition that the only languages becoming to 
a gentleman are Greek and Latin, and that ignorance 
of classics and knowledge of English may be taken as 
a sign of doubtful social standing. The famous 
utterance of Dean Gaisford in a sermon at Oxford in 
the ’thirties still roughly indicates the spirit of upper- 
class education :— 

“ Nor can I do better, in conclusion, than impress 
upon you the study of Greek literature, which not only 


elevates above the common herd, but leads, not 
infrequently, to positions of considerable emolument.”’ 


Writing almost in our own times, the late F. W. H. 
Myers quotes a line of the Odyssey, and exclaims in 
ecstasy :— 

“ Beside speech like this, Virgil’s seems elaborate, 
and Dante’s crabbed, and Shakespeare’s barbarous. 
There never has been, there never will be, a language 
like the dead Greek.” 

And in another place he seriously declares that the 
language and literature of England have had greatness 
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thrust upon them, and that they are studied, not because 
they have any intrinsic excellence, but because England 
is a great power in the world, and its language and 
literary productions must, therefore, be looked into. 
That being the traditional attitude of the classic towards 
English, can we be surprised that general contempt and 
neglect has been its lot? 

The efforts of schools are still concentrated on sub- 
jects that “ may lead to positions of considerable emolu- 
ment.’’ The elementary boy must be crammed with 
arithmetic, so that he may get a good job as a clerk ; the 
bright elementary girl must be crammed with shorthand 
that she may become a shorthand-typist ; the promising 
public-school boy must be crammed with Greek that he 
may be raised high enough above the common herd to 
envisage a bishopric. Nowhere does it seem to be recog- 
nized that education is a contribution to the whole of 
life, not merely to its working hours, and that its effect 
is to be judged in the leisure rather than in the labor of 
the individual ; and nowhere does it seem to be recognized 
that a means of education, for all the people of this 
country, valid both for life and livelihood, lies ready to 
hand in the strength and beauty of our own tongue. 

The Report of the Departmental Committee 
appointed by Mr. Fisher to consider “the place of 
English in our education system’’* is the finest and 
clearest pronouncement ever made on this subject. It 
has no difficulty in deciding that the place of English is 
incontestably the first and highest. In general, Govern- 
ment Reports and books about education can be taken as 
equal in the bad eminence of unreadability. A Report 
that is also a book about education would seem, there- 
fore, to open before our eyes an immeasurable abyss of 
dullness. But this Report, unique in several respects, is 
unique in its combination of lofty vision, plain truth, 
practical sense, and a certain vivacity. Let the reader 
turn, for example, to the General Introduction (Ch. 1), 
or Literature and Adult Education (Ch. 8), or Section 3 
in Chapter 9, on the Drama as an Educational Activity, 
and he will find, not dry, official recommendations, but 
essays of permanent importance written in delightful 
prose. 

The keynote of the Report as a great document in 
Humanism can be found in one of the early sentences :— 

“The inadequate conception of the teaching of 

English in this country is not a separate defect which 

can be separately remedied. It is due to a more far- 

reaching failure—the failure to conceive the full 
meaning and possibilities of national education as 

a whole.”’ 

Thus this Report nowhere resembles the usual docu- 
ments with which it must be officially classed. It is not 
plaintive, or querulous, or indignant, asserting unrecog- 
nized rights, and claiming first place in the time-tables 
for the subject under discussion. It treats English 
less as an important part of school than as an 
important part of life, and it makes no demands for 
large increases of time, for it quietly and unanswerably 
points out that English has all the time there is; since, 
in a school properly conducted by properly equipped 
teachers who understand the true purpose of education, 
every teacher will be teaching English, no matter by 
what name his subject may be called. The Report is 
unique in the modesty as well as in the greatness of its 
claims. It refuses to narrow English down to a limited 
subject, and asserts that the first purpose of a school 
must be to equip its pupils with language; but it nowhere 
sets English in opposition or rivalry to anything else. It 
is prepared to give every desired subject in the curri- 
culum its due time ; but it reminds teachers that English 





*“The Teaching of English in England; being the Report of the ! 


Departmental Committee.” (H,.M. Stationery Office. 1s. 6d. net.) 





is the key to all forms of knowledge, and that specialists 
neglect their own subject precisely to the extent to which 
they neglect the English which is the foundation of all. 

It is not too much to call this Report the gospel of 
a New Humanism, for it covers the whole field of English 
as a possession for life, and as a subject of study from 
the first rhymes for babies in the infants’ school up to 
an English “ Greats,’’ and the matter for post-graduate 
research. Perhaps the most amazing feature of all is the 
fact that the reforms suggested need no new legislation, 
no increased expenditure, no revised administration, no 
new army of officials, no social reconstruction, no changes 
in the grades and titles of schools—nothing at all, except 
the will to believe and to do. Outwardly the Report is 
not the usual repulsive Command Paper or Blue Book, 
but a pleasant small octavo of nearly four hundred pages, 
published at the extraordinary price of ls. 6d. The 
general and unprofessional person need not regard it as 
an Official Report at all, but treat it as a volume 
of fascinating essays by the distinguished educationists 
and men of letters who appear as the unanimous 
signatories. It is upon the general and unprofessional 
person that all education reforms must ultimately 
depend ; and he should be insistent in demanding to know 
what the proper authorities are doing to realize the vision 
which these pages unfold. 





THE PASSING OF PROPERTY. 


“ THE young are tired of us,’’ cries Jolyon Forsyte, in 
Mr. Galsworthy’s concluding volume of the family 
records. “ The young are tired of us, our gods, and our 
ideals. Off with their heads, they say—smash their 
idols. And let’s get back to Nothing! And, by Jove, 
they’ve done it.’’ In the Forsyte epic, now concluded 
with “To Let’’ (Heinemann), Mr. Galsworthy places 
himself with Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. H. G. Wells 
as an interpreter of his age. He stands between these 
two writers. He essays Mr. Bennett’s air of detachment, 
but pity and regret break through. He shows life 
dominated by the Family and the property of the family, 
and the ideal of Property which the family never can 
challenge. And he sees life also—on the earthly stage— 
crowded with great things offered if this creed did not 
render them impossible. The old are finally left gazing 
over a world in which they have been inordinately 
successful, but in which they have been unable to realize 
happiness or blessedness. 

It is the sense of the triumph of Time which perhaps 
most completely dominates this great record. The Forsytes 
accumulate riches and leave them to another; they play 
for caution, for safe investment in land, and the gigantic 
fortune is left at the end with fears of its destruction by 
a Labor Party, a Capital Levy, or other predatory 
things. The only capacity of these old—in their unre. 
leuting hatreds—is to ruin the happiness of the young. 
Sentences of death fall upon them one by one. Timothy 
—the last relic of the old generation—dies in senile decay 
at the age of a hundred-and-one—muttering “ Buy 
Consols ’’—in the aboriginal Forsyte house near Pad- 
dington, with its camphor and port wine and stuffed 
humming-birds. Those who appeared radiant in beauty 
or tormented with passion in the former volumes can now 
confess like Falstaff, “I am old. I am old.’’ Irene is 
fifty-seven, Soames Forsyte sixty-five, George an aged 
bore stuffy and sleepy in his club, Jolyon at the begin- 
ning under sentence for fatal disease, at the end dead. 
The strong men bow themselves, and the years draw 
nigh when they say “ We have no pleasure in them.’’ 
“This House,’’ might be written over the whole story, 
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“this House is builded of the dust, And shall to dust 
again return.”’ 

But it is not only the individuals who are thus 
hurried, resisting or acquiescent, off the stage; it is the 
whole civilization of which they are an embodiment. The 
“ Highgate Vault” of the founder of the race is filled, 
there is room for no more dead Forsytes. The Property, 
the ideal of Property, has vanished from a new 
world. Soames Forsyte sits in autumn in that high 
cemetery upon the hill which looks over the whole of 
London’s swarm and struggle, musing over the meaning 
and the end of it all. “ He sat there a long time dream- 
ing his career, faithful to the soul of his possessive 
instinct, warming himself even with its failures.’’ “‘ To 
Let ’—the Forsyte age and way of life where a man 
owned his soul, his investments, and his woman, without 
check or question.’’ Fresh forms, he still hoped, 
would rise, based on “an instinct older than the 
fever of change—the instinct of Home.’ Only 
one thing troubled him, is Mr. Galsworthy’s ironical 
conclusion—in his immense wealth, his success, his 
pictures, his marrying of his daughter rightly to a 
landed heir to a baronetecy. “He might wish and wish 
and never get it—the beauty and loving of the world.”’ 
“ Dust and ashes,’’ the author might have written as he 
closed the long narrative of the passing of anage. ‘“ Dust 
and ashes, so you creak it, and I want the heart to 
scold.’’ 

One last attempt is being made in this final volume 
to break through the spell. Fleur, Soames Forsyte’s 
only daughter by his second—French—wife, and Jon, 
son of Jolyon Forsyte, the second husband of Irene, who 
once had been married—not as bride, but as property— 
to Soames, fall into a boy and girl passionate love. The 
pages describing the growth of this affection—in the hot 
summer of the Sussex Downs or the scents and colors of 
a river garden—are some of the most exquisite that 
Mr. Galsworthy has yet written. There appears even some 
chance of success at the end, for Soames can pocket his 
pride and relent his hate sufficiently to ask personally for 
Irene’s consent. But Irene is implacable, nearly sixty, 
but unmoving in memories of the bitter past, and Jon 
decides to remain on the side of his mother. Fleur flings 
herself into a loveless marriage. Jon is last heard of in 
British Columbia—his thoughts inscrutable. 

And Soames—the last of them—cares little that 
his wife is unfaithful with a Flemish-Armenian fatalist 
—how can sixty-five retain forty? ‘‘ You do not 
want me,’’ she says, ‘‘ you have as much of me as you 
want, and you wish the rest of me to be dead. I admit 
nothing, but I am not going to be dead, Soames, at my 
age, so you had better be quiet.’’ And Soames agrees. 
“He had not yet begun to worry seriously about what 
would happen after death, inclining to think that 
nothing would happen. He resembled one of his own 
gilt-edged securities, and to knock the gilt off by seeing 
anything he could avoid seeing would be, he felt instinc- 
tively, perverse and retrogressive.’’ Monsieur Profond’s 
creed is the negation of the heavy, shattering Forsyte 
tradition. You buy horses and give them away. You 
buy pictures and get rid of them again. You may love, 
and after a time you abandon it. Tout passe. Nothing 
matters, not even Property. ‘‘I don’ worry,’’ he 
declares. ‘‘ We’re born and we die. Half the world’s 
starvin’. I feed a small lot of babies, out in my mother’s 
country; but what’s the use? Might as well throw 
my money in the river.’’ Fleur, in the night when 
conscious of love’s awakening, ‘‘ leaned out in her freak 
dress, keen to burn her wings on life’s candle, while the 
moths brushed her cheeks on the pilgrimage to the 
lamp on her dressing table, ignorant that in a Forsyte’s 











house there is no open flame.’’ They pass, those strong 
men and women of an England to which they contribute 
nothing, “ good, solid middlemen,’’ who had gone to 
work with dignity to manage and possess, but with none 
of them ever soiling his hands by creating anything— 
collectors, solicitors, barristers, merchants, publishers, 
accountants, directors, land agents, even soldiers. But 
in a “ Forsyte house there is no open flame.’’ “It all 


comes back to a cemetery—to a name and a date on 


a tomb.”’ 

Our three great contemporary novelists are in revolt, 
although in Mr. Bennett it may be only the revolt 
of intellect, while in Mr. Galsworthy it is the revolt of 
the spirit. It is a revolt against the twentieth-century 


civilization before, during, and after the war, against 


a civilization which, in gaining the whole world, has 
lost its own soul. Mr. Wells is eagerly seeking to 
restore that soul. Mr. Bennett does not care—let it go 
on, from youth to age, from ardor to acquiescence, all the 
little dolls running three times round, and then gone. 
Mr. Galsworthy believes that life could be a thing 
different, charged with ardors and desires, inspired by 
the “ glory of the sum of things,’’ and accepted as good 
in itself, but for the hand of a dead past and the net 
set around youth and love by the instinct of Property 
possession inherited by the young. ‘‘I do think men 
are cunning brutes,’’ says Fleur, of the chained-up dog, 
which, “if it didn’t bark at everyone who passes it, 
wouldn’t be kept there.’’ ‘‘I’ve let it go twice, on 
the sly; it’s nearly bitten me both times, and then it 
goes mad with joy; but it always runs back home at 
last, and they chain it up again.’’ Youth, in the 
Forsyte tradition, always runs back home at last, and 
they chain it up again. But the Forsyte tradition—the 
Forsyte England—lies dead in the Highgate vault. 


[We are obliged to hold over many letters.—Ep., N. & A.] 





Poetry, 


A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 
Tue Kings to the Stable 
They brought sweet spice, 
The gold and the silver, 
And jewels of price. 


But the Dove by the manger 
She would not cease 
Mourning so softly: 
Bring Him Peace; bring Him Peace! 


The Kings from the Orient 
. Brought nard and clove. 

The Dove went mourning: 

Bring Him Love; bring Him Love! 
What would content Him 

In silver and gold— 
A new-born Baby, 

But one hour old? 


Not myrrh shall please Him, 
Nor the ambergris, 

Who hath sweet savor 
Of His Mother’s kiss. 


There is clash of battle, 
And men hate and slay. 
From the noise and the tumult 
She hides Him away. 


But His sleep is fitful 
In His Mother’s breast ; 
The Dove goes mourning: 
Give Him rest; give Him rest! 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue German mark has taken another great plunge. Instead 
of being worth a shilling, or thereabouts, as in pre-war days, 
it has this week fallen below the farthing level, before react- 
ing sharply on covering operations. The question on every- 
one’s lips is ‘‘ Will Germany go bankrupt?”’ The answer is 
“ Probably.” And the probability is a very serious one for the 
whole wide world of commerce and finance. How can it be 
prevented? Obviously by the emendation of the reparations 
scheme, if it is not too late. But it must frankly be admitted 
that in this as in most questions there are two aspects. No 
doubt it suits Germany to depress the mark; inflation in 
Germany has been pressed further than is actually necessary. 
To any debtor who is pressed for payments beyond his power 
to meet, the path of bankruptcy is alluring. But the time 
has surely come when the whole problem must be looked at as 
a business proposition. France, in the new agreement by 
which she accepts part payment in kind, has moved a step 
towards reality, and will find out in the course of time what 
this leads to. In this country the unpleasant truth about 
the double-edged nature of indemnities is beginning to be 
realized, and a rapidly growing body of financial opinion has 
now got as far as advocating a revision of reparations as a 
policy which should go hand in glove with the policy of 
cancellation of inter-Allied war debts. You may harbor an 
inveterate hatred of your debtor, but it is scarcely good 
business to drive him into bankruptcy when he is one of the 
greatest potential buyers of the goods you have to sell. In 
this matter of German reparations, Allied statesmen have 
fallen between the two stools of justice and expediency. 
Starting from the assumption that Germany alone is respon- 
sible for the war and all its horrors, since they fixed an 
indemnity which, as any imaginable indemnity must, falls 
hopelessly short of expiation, and yet greatly exceeds 
economic expediency or even possibility. 

Financial experts are moving gradually towards what one 
may call the Keynes view of the subject. In propagating 
this view I am not in the least moved by the patriotic but 
short-sighted critics who argue that the lightest word in 
favor of reparations revision merely encourages Germany in 
her nefarious plans of currency depreciation and bankruptcy. 


Back TO THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Sir Charles Addis, in a brilliant inaugural address to 
the Bankers’ Institute, has voiced in no uncertain tone the 
disagreement (which I referred to last week) of British 
banking with Professor Cassel’s suggestion that it was 
hopeless to think of working back to the old gold standard, 
and that a new standard should be aimed at—entailing, 
let us remember, since that is apt to be forgotten—a devalua- 
tion of the British pound. “ Let us,’’ he said, “ have done 
with short cuts and by-paths . . . and bend our energies 
to return to the old standard. The road may be long and 
painful, but our fathers have trod it before us, and we know 
the way.” But although Sir Charles, with the strong 
support of Sir Felix Schuster in a subsequent speech, is 
adamant against a deliberate policy of artificially stopping 
deflation, or resorting to fresh inflation, he is awake to the 
dangers that may arise through a too prolonged fall in 
commodity prices. Sir Charles said: “ The general con- 
clusion with regard to further deflation "—apparently he 
here uses the word simply to imply fall in prices—“ is that 
the interests of the community as a whole are likely to 
suffer if the fall in prices is carried to a point which will 
check the future production of the raw material of industry. 
There would then be the danger of the revival of trade we 
all expect meeting with such a shortage of raw material 
as to provoke a violent reaction in prices, and thus prevent 
er delay the advent of that relative stability upon which 
successful trade depends.” However, there are signs that 
we may, through an interweaving of certain forces, now be 








approaching the point where a greater measure of price 
stability will be reached here, as it has been already reached 
in the United States. 


Bank Rate Err ects. 

It may be that the reduction of Bank Rate to 5 per cent. 
will materially assist towards checking, at any rate, the 
violence of the downward rush. To the Bank Rate change 
may perhaps be attributed the improvement in the Stock 
markets, while it is, no doubt, greatly responsible for the 
large subscriptions to Treasury Bonds revealed by Tuesday's 
Revenue return. Receipts from these subscriptions 
amounted in the week ending November 5th to no less than 
£26 millions, and were largely responsible for the fact that, 
although during the week the Government paid off £175 
millions of debt in the United States, floating debt was 
reduced by £34 millions. Thus lower Bank Rate, coupled 
with the lower Bankers’ deposit rates, has eased the 
Treasury’s immediate task of week-to-week finance, and has 
also relieved the plethoric conditions recently ruling in 
Lombard Street. It has been suggested that now that 
Bank Rate is down the Treasury will revise the terms offered 
for Treasury Bonds, or rather, withdraw the present issue 
and offer a bond at a lower rate of interest. Such a decision 
may, of course, be forthcoming at any time. I should not be 
surprised, however, to find that the Treasury are content 
to go on selling bonds for a few weeks, at any rate, on the 
old basis, since, with abnormally heavy obligations coming 
along, it is of great importance that Bond sales should 
remain at a high level. One continues to hear much talk of 
the Geddes Committee’s heroic axe-work on next year’s 
estimates. Meanwhile, supplementaries for the present 
year pour in. Some items in these call for scrutiny by the 
Commons. For instance, that Mr. Churchill should want 
money for “ oil exploration in Papua ’”’ sounds incongruous 
with Ministerial professions of drastic economy. The chief 
point, unfortunately, about the Chancellor’s predictions of 
a Budget balance is the importance of the “ ifs” involved. 


OctToBER TRADE. 

The October trade returns issued last night are 
encouraging. Total exports have risen from £45.2 millions 
in June, to £52.5 millions in July, to £61.3 millions in 
August, to £63.8 millions in September, and finally to 
£72.6 millions in October. This advance in the value of 
exports has taken place, let it be remembered, at a time of 
falling prices. During the same period, June to October 
inclusive, imports have been comparatively constant, varying 
between £81 millions and £88 millions. The visible balance 
of trade on the published merchandise figures for October 
is down to £12 millions—a figure fairly close to pre-war 
experience. The pace may be slow, but it cannot be denied 


that the progress of our overseas trade is steadily in the 
right direction. 


Kenya Loan: Datcety Report. 

The issue is made this week of £5,000,000 6 per cent. 
stock at 95 by British East Africa (Kenya Government). 
The colony is in what may be termed a stage of experi- 
mental development, and I should have thought that either 
a higher rate of interest should have been offered, or the 
British Government should have accorded some sort of 
guarantee. In saying this I am not unmindful of the fact 
that interest rates are falling. Such guarantee being lacking, 
small investors, who have to tread cautiously, should, I 
think, examine Stock Exchange lists before deciding that 
a yield of 6 guineas per cent. is sufficient attraction. But 
I hope this advice to the small investor will not deter from 
subscribing any rich reader who feels inclined to take a 
hand in an important work of Colonial development. 

The report for the year ending June 30th last of Dalgety 
& Co., the important Australasian merchant, financial and 
pastoral company, shows a falling off in profits from £957,000 
to £689,000, and the rate of ordinary dividend is reduced 
from 15 per cent. to 10 per cent. The company has a reserve 
of £900,000 invested in gilt-edged securities. 


L. J. R. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Mr. A. C. Jupson’s edition of Thomas Heywood’s 
“ The Captives; or the Lost Recovered ’’ (printed under 
the auspices of the Yale Elizabethan Club by the Yale 
University Press) is a model of lucid, gracious, and 
reticent scholarship, and makes a play discovered in 
manuscript by Bullen some years ago, and published in 
the limited edition of his “Collection of Old English 
Plays,’’ accessible to a wider circle of readers in a very 
good-looking book. Among his normal offices Mr. 
Judson has to detail the two sources from which the plot 
and underplot of “ The Captives’’ are derived, but he 
has compressed the whole paraphernalia, notes, biblio- 
graphy, and glossary, into fewer than fifty pages. 


* * * 


LrxE much of honest Heywood’s dramatic writing 
—he had a hand in two hundred and twenty plays— 
‘‘ The Captives ’’ is a good middling sort of a play. 
Nobody in those days thought the worse of a man for 
laying hold of an earlier drama or a tale bodily, adapt- 
ing it to the needs and uses of the contemporary stage, 
and claiming it as his play, partly because authorship 
never was the jealous, imperial prerogative it is to-day. 
Heywood, of all his similarly minded fellow-playwrights, 
showed what Lamb calls an “ heroic indifference about 
posterity,’’ and in one of his prefaces speaks of some of 
his plays being “ negligently lost,’’ others retained by 
actors, as though he had mislaid the buckle off his shoe. 
Ben Jonson was ridiculed for issuing his collected works 
in a large folio (1640)—some of our minor poets are 
prone to it in their thirties—while Shakespeare’s care- 
lessness in ownership has been a fruitful means of 
reducing unemployment for generations. For the main 
action of “The Captives,’ Heywood went to the 
‘* Rudens ”’ of Plautus, twinning incident for incident, 
character for character. Two beautiful and unspotted 
maidens escape the clutches of a paunched and gouty 
procurer in a shipwreck, are sheltered by a wealthy 
merchant, who discovers them to be his niece and 
daughter, and are married to a pair of chivalrous young 
eligibles. The source of the underplot, which has not 
the smallest integral connection with this story, is a 
grim medieval farce translated into French from a 
novella of Masuccio di Salerno, describing the shifts of 
an old lord to rid himself of the body of a friar whom 


he murdered for attempting to seduce his wife—the 
usual monk-baiting motive, cynical, brisk, uproarious, 
and ingeniously cruel, of the Italian novel. Heywood 
again packs it all up, and, in his naive, cheerful, indus- 
trious way, faithfully brings it home to Southwark. 

* * * 

Heywoop makes one think of the temperament 
definition of literature. There is no more Latin or 
Italian element in the play than there is in Cowper or 
Fielding. Heywood has absorbed it all through the very 
pores of his skin, and it is as uncompromisingly his as 
“ A Woman Kill’d with Kindness’’ and “The English 
Traveller.’ His altering touches are charming to 
follow. In the original of the sub-plot, the vanity of 
the nobleman’s wife is tickled by the friar’s advances, 
and she only betrays him to her husband for fear of her 
reputation. Heywood’s lady pities Friar John’s mad- 
ness, she fears the spur to her husband’s violence, and 
begs him to be charitable, while he is given rope for the 
deed by being made patron of the monastery, and grace by 
bitterly repenting of it. In the principal plot, Heywood 
doubles chivalry and innocence by introducing fellows to 
the lost maiden and her lover of Plautus, by humanizing 
and sweetening the character of the old merchant who 
befriends the girls, and by drenching the ending, left 
dubious and in the air by Plautus, in smiles, goodwill, 
prosperity, awards to virtue, and the most comfortable 
of penitence for the wicked. Lamb said famously of 
him: “ Heywood is a sort of prose Shakespeare. His 
scenes are to the full as natural and affecting. .. . 
Heywood’s characters, his Country Gentleman, &c., are 
exactly what we see (but of the best kind of what we 
see) in life.’’ What Lamb meant, no doubt, was that 
Heywood had Shakespeare’s heart without a ghost of 
his tremendous imaginative ferment. He is a Shake- 
speare of the suburbs, a kind of ideal suburbs, for 
villainy and madness and cruelty appear to him as the 
storms, the accidental storms, of an external world, 
sometimes shattering the tolerant, the good and gentle 
suburban one, but more often subdued of their rages by 
the compelling calm of an assured benignity. And if 
they shatter it—accidents will happen—death is 
swallowed up in the victory of pathos and sympathy. 

* * * 


Tis humanity of Heywood’s, if prosaic, like his 
blank verse, is genuine and alive. His fellow-dramatists 
are nearly always running, bounding, tumbling, and 
shouting, while he goes solidly walking and talking— 
and so quickens rather than deadens the reality of his 
plays. When the shrewish wife of the benevolent old 
merchant finds her daughter again (and then is con- 
verted, in the right Heywood manner, to “ mercye and 
compassion ’’) she exclaims: “ Make warme the bedd 
and see the shetes are ayred. Att lengthe then have I 
fownd thee?’ which is worth a mort of ranting. Hey- 
wood is as May-minded as Day, as humane as Dekker, 
and as plain as Drayton, though not so crabbed, and is 
a real holiday from the stage-thunder of the niinor 
Elizabethan dramatists. The world of men and women 
is rather subtler and more varicolored than his simple 
but ripe humor drew it, and certainly less sane, and they 
who frequent it can echo very heartily, ‘‘ I hold he loves 
me best who calls me Tom.”’ 





H. J. M. 
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Rebiewws. 


LITERARY PORTRAITURE. 
The Mirrors of Washington. (Putnam. 1ds. net.) 
Pillars of the\State. By H. SIDEBOTHAM. (Nisbet. 12s. 6d net.) 


THERE are few more agreeable forms of impertinence than 
to sit in judgment upon other people. A not inconsiderable 
part of the lives of most of us is devoted to the criticism 
of our contemporaries, and the poet who, perhaps above all 
other poets, loved the sport, has made it respectable by 
declaring that “ the proper study of mankind is Man.” In 
calling it an impertinence I do not mean that it is repre- 
hensible. To do that would be to assume the prerogative of 
others by passing an adverse judgment upon myself, for in 
the past I have ascended the literary judgment seat as 
readily as anyone, and have put on the black cap as cheer- 
fully as most. I only mean that a verdict, however honest, 
which is founded upon a few factors of an infinite sum, 
cannot pretend to be more than a guess at the whole truth. 
But we have to make the guess, not only in our private 
life, but still more in our public life, for without an esti- 
mate of the values of men we can have no measure for the 
ordering of our affairs. It makes all the difference in the 
world to us whether our interests are in the hands of men 
of honor and capacity or in the hands of specious crooks, 
and to suggest, as is sometimes suggested, that it is 
improper to discuss the personalities of public men is an 
idle affectation. In a very real sense it would be almost true 
to say that there is no other discussion that is so important. 
The world has become so breathless and complex that it 
baffles the best informed of us. We cannot hope to weigh 
and measure the forces that are shaping events; the most 
we can do is to form a just opinion of those who control 
those forces, and anything which enables us to do this, 
however partially, is a conspicuous public service. 

The peril of the task is its apparent ease. Few gifts 
are more widely distributed than the art of getting a pass- 
able surface likeness. The walls of the picture shows are 
crowded with quite tolerable essays in the portraiture of 
line and color and mass. And ninety per cent. of them succeed 
in telling us nothing that is worth knowing. Portraiture 
has not, for a hundred and fifty years, been so abundant, 
so facile, and so vacuous as it is to-day. And it is equally 
true, I suppose, that no previous generation has had so 
abundant a supply of literary portraiture as that which 
has descended on us during and since the war. Some of 
it is shallow and emotional, as that of “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street,’’ some of it is thoughtful and convincing, as 
that of Mr. Raymond; but little of it has that signature 
of personality which makes the character live as, let us 
say, the strange, shambling figure of James I.—“ ung 
vieulx jeune homme ’’—lives in the amazing description of 
Fontenay, or, to take a contemporary example, as her 
subjects live beneath the lightning of Mrs. Asquith’s swift 
and searching phrase. 

To achieve this intensity an unusual combination of 
qualities and circumstances is necessary. There must be 
intimacy of knowledge as well as penetration of vision, the 
psychologist’s sense of the implications of the trivial 
circumstance, the gift of synthesis, and the artist’s faculty 
of expression. You must catch your subject unawares, in 
those sudden “ accidentals ” and asides that are so much 
more revealing than the elaborately prepared situations that 
hold the centre of the stage. “When I want to know the 
truth about a man,’’ said Lord Fisher to me on one occasion, 
“I do not sit down and write to him and wait for an answer. 
Any man can put a skilful lie on paper. I take him by 
the arm and walk up and down the deck with him affec- 
tionately, and choose my moment for the unexpected 
question.’’ There is one of the secrets of the art of 
portraiture. The artist must wait, not for the large circum- 
stance, but for the significant circumstance, however 
trivial. We know more about Charles V. from his uncon- 
sidered reply when he was urged to have the bones of 





Luther disinterred and dishonored—‘“I war not with the 
dead ’’—than from much learned disquisition on his 
character, and, to take a modern case, you will find 
a complete clue to Mr. Churchill in the Sidney Street 
episode, or in his remark that the Dardanelles adventure 
was a “ gamble.’’ 

Of the two latest contributions to the literature of 
personality, that of the American writer alone reveals the 
gift of portraiture. The anonymous author has done an 
injustice to his work by giving it a title that suggests 
similarity to “ The Mirrors of Downing Street.’’ It is 
entirely free from the febrile passion and disordered 
values of that book. The writer knows his subjects person- 
ally, or, if he does not know them, knows how to catch what 
the artists call the “ significant form’ of their public actions. 
His attitude is detached and objective. He does not 
intrude his own personality or his own preconceptions 
upon his theme, but stands aside, vigilant and judicial, 
waiting for the revealing fact that discloses the springs of 
action. He is less interested, as a portraitist ought to be, 
in events than in motives, in affairs than in men, and he 
has the faculty of throwing the searchlight of events into 
the large hinterlands of character. The result is the 
most illuminating study of American affairs in the light 
of personality that has yet appeared. All his judgments 
will not be endorsed. He seems to me singularly wide of 
the mark in his reading of Colonel House, whose motive 
in life, he says, is “the desire to see for the pure love of 
seeing.”’ He dwells upon his wonderful eyes—the one 
conspicuous feature of his otherwise undistinguished 
presence :— 


“They are eyes that delight im seeing, eyes that seek a 
place in the first row of the grand stand of events, eyes that 
turn steadily outward upon objective reality. Not the eyes 
of a visionary—House got his vision of the brotherhood of 
man and the rest of it secondhand from Wilson—eyes that 
glow not with the internal fires of a great soul, but with the 
intoxication of the spectacle.’ 


This will be a surprising judgment to the many friends of 
Colonel House in this country, who, if they doubted him 
at all, doubted him because a visionary enthusiasm seemed 
to govern too exclusively his outlook upon the world. I 
always think of him as of one sitting at a camp meeting with 
the vision of the Land of Beulah before his astonished but 
unquestioning gaze. Nor does the estimate of Woodrow 
Wilson do justice to the grand passion that foundered so 
tragically in Paris. It is searching and convincing in its 
analysis of the weaknesses that enabled his enemies to 
defeat him :— 


‘*He was never quite a normal man with the average 
man’s capacity to endure and enjoy, but a strange, 
impeded, self-absorbed personality. . . . 

“ He had no fun in measuring his strength with other 
men’s. There was a certain overstrain about him which 
made him cushion himself about with non-resistant person- 
alities. . . 

“He had to sit beside his destroyers (at Paris) with that 
smiling amiability which Mr. Lansing records in his book. 
He had to deal with men on a basis of equality, a thing 
which he had run away from doing in his youth, which all 
his life had made too great demands upon his sensitive, 
arrogant nature... . 

** He forgot in his greatness and aloofness the natural 
passion for equality, which a more brilliant politician, Mr. 
Roosevelt, appeased by acting as the people’s court jester, 
and which a shrewder politician, Mr. Harding, guards 
against by reminding the country that he is ‘just folks’; 
and in the end the masses turned upon him, like a Roman 
mob on a defeated gladiator.’’ 


This is finely and truly said, but it is not the whole truth, 
and it is probable that history will say with General Smuts 
that the great vision passed, not because of the defects of 
its prophet, but because the world, with vengeance in its 
heart, refused to see. To turn from the old President to 
the new is to turn from high tragedy to broad comedy, to 
one who is ‘‘ just folks’’ with everybody, whose contacts 
are not with ideas but with individuals, and whose 
democracy consists in smiling upon the village painter and 
calling him “ Harry,’’ and nodding to the village cobbler and 
calling him “Bill.’’ Behind this amiable figure is the 
“mind ” of Charles Evans Hughes—‘‘ the most enlightened 
mind of the eighteenth century,” so definite, so hard and 
firm and palpable, that “you feel sure that it rests 
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somewhere on the eternal verities.”’ 
delights in formule :— 

“ He has one for Europe. He has one for Mexico. It 
is an analytical, not a synthetical mind, a lawyer's mind, 
not a creator’s like Wilson’s, with, perhaps it may turn 
out, a fatal habit of over-simplification.”’ 

Generally the temper of the studies is urbane and the 
satire kindly, but there is an exception in the devastating 
review of the hates of Cabot Lodge, who “ always creates the 
impression that it is a condescension on his part to God 
that he allowed Him to create a world which is not exclu- 
sively possessed by the Cabots and the Lodges and their 
connections.” In every case the writer succeeds in 
conveying the sense of a vivid personality, as of one from 
whose presence you have just emerged, and to have done 
this with fourteen widely different subjects is to have 
achieved a rare feat. 

It is a feat which Mr. Sidebotham has not accomplished. 
This is partly due to the fact that he has drawn his 
portraits not from intimate knowledge, but from the Press 
Galleries of the Houses of Parliament. But it is due in 
a still larger degree to the fact that his preoccupation is 
with affairs and ideas rather than with men. So accom- 
plished a writer cannot, of course, fail to say memorable 
things about his subjects. This, for example, of Lord 
Curzon :— 


“He is heard at his best in the House of Lords, but 
even that is liable at any moment to become a gilded 
howdah, swaying in time with his stately tread. 


Or this of Mr. Balfour :— 


‘* He does not seriously believe in politics as an instru- 
ment of human progress; to him they are merely the art of 
neutralizing forces and engaging them in an equilibrium 
that is more or less stable so that the really serious activities 
of the world may not be interfered with.” 


Or this of Mr. Lloyd George :— 


“He is Welsh in his desire to please, and in his power 
to put himself at another’s point of view, and for that 
reason he will both talk down to a very low common measure 
of intelligence in the crowd and talk up to the views of one 
who is seeing him privately, and this last will often go away 
leaping for joy to have found hie spiritual affinity, whereas 
before he is many yards away Mr. Lloyd George may be 
exhibiting the same power of charm and understanding to 
one who holds exactly the opposite views.” 

Duplicity? Not at al]. Just “the vacillation of the water 
diviner’s rod.’’ For Mr. Sidebotham’s book is less a book 
of personal studies than a political argument in favor of 
the Coalition, under a Prime Minister’ “ who has certainly 
more genius for politics than anyone in history since 
Chatham,” backed by ‘‘ a Ministry of all the Talents,’’ and 
fortified by a Parliament “far above the average—except 
in its lack of an Opposition.’ The italics are mine. It 
will be seen that Mr. Sidebotham is not lukewarm in his 
advocacy. He likes all the right people, especially the 
people who were Easterners in the war, Mr. George, 
Mr. Churchill, and Lord Carson. He can abide anything 
but official Liberalism, which stood in the way of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Radicalism and warped Sir Edward Carson’s 
gentle nature. It was, it seems, Gladstone’s “ blundering 
tactics’? in 1886 which defeated Sir Edward’s hopes for 
Ireland. It is true that he was naughty afterwards and 
taught Ireland to rebel; but let us put the blame on the 
right shoulders. After this it will surprise no one to read 
that Mr. Lloyd George, who had “more strategy in his 
little finger than the average general in his whole body,” 
was “the author of the single command and the single 
front.” In face of the notorious fact that Mr. Lloyd 
George was the chief foe of the single command and the 
chief advocate of multiple fronts, this statement implies 
considerable courage on the writer’s part. All Liberals 
seem to be wicked. It was Gladstone who “ shed Chamber- 
lain,’ and it was Asquith who was ‘‘ seduced into conflict 
with Lloyd George.’’ But Radicals are different. If they 
are the right sort of Radicals they often end by leading 
the Conservatives. That was what Disraeli did, that was 
what Chamberlain did, and that is what Lloyd George may 
yet do Neodless to say, Mr. Asquith cuts a very poor 


figure in this book. 


A. G, GagpIner. 
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SIR SIDNEY COLVIN’S FRIENDS. 


Memories and Notes. By Sir SIDNEY CoLviNn. (Arnold. 18s.) 


Siz Srpney Cotvin must have a greater variety of friends 
than any other living scholar. The friends are unknown to him 
personally ; and he is probably unaware of their number, for 
nothing is more conspicuous in this book than the author’s 
modesty. We have had many volumes of reminiscences 
published lately, some more scandalous than the others ; but 
all had one quality in common, a very determined insistence 
on the character, the achievements, the adventures, the 
virtues, and the vices of the autobiographer. Here is Sir 
Sidney Colvin, whom some esteem as the man who first 
introduced them to Landor, others as the author of the 
fullest and most judicial biography we have of Keats, others 
as a singularly readable and uneccentric critic of art, and 
many as the friend of Stevenson, the ‘‘ Custodian ’’ whose 
lively criticisms did so much to help their favorite author 
in his early days of struggle. Is there anything about Sidney 
Colvin in the book? A few pages about his days as a boy 
in his beloved Suffolk, tales of the catching of silver-bellied 
eels, of rat-hunting with a Dandie Dinmont bitch, and his 
initiation into English literature through the golden door of 
the Waverley novels and the ivory door of the “ Faerie Queen.”’ 
Even in these early chapters the author leaves himself to tell 
us of Edward FitzGerald, unknown and unregarded, and of 
old Mrs. Ruskin, who fed him when he was barely in his 
teens with the sound sherry of Ruskin, Telfer & Domecq 
and a slice of plum cake. Ungrateful that we are, we wish 
Sir Sidney had been a little more egotistic. We should like 
to hear of his days at Cambridge—he was Slade Professor in 
his twenty-ninth year—and more, much more, of his days in 
the Museum. Perhaps he will yet be able to add two or three 
volumes to this ; for if he will not write about himself there 
are friends of his we would hear more of, especially Andrew 
Lang, Dr. Garnett, and others of his own generation. 

Although most people will turn first to the longest 
chapter, the chapter on Stevenson,/the gem of the book is 
the chapter on Trelawny. It is a’scandal that there is no 
good life of that wild Cornish gentleman, friend of Shelley, 
romancer, pirate, and the author of one of the best books 
of adventure in the English language, “The Adventures of 
a Younger Son.’’ When Sir Sidney Colvin went to visit 
him he found him feeble, but capable of tremendous flashes. 

“From time to time he would rise, almost bound, up 
in his chair, with his eyes fastened on yours like a vice, 
and in tones of incredible power would roar what he had 
to say in your face. I never heard in human conversation 

a voice so energetic as that which burst from the old man 

in these explosions; explosions which subsided quickly, and 

in the intervals of which his aécents were quiet and muffled 

as before.” 
He retained even then—he was eighty-eight, and had 
lived, as it were, all over the world—signs of his Cornish 
origin in his pronunciation ; for the pronouncing “ strength’’ 
as ‘“strenth’’ and “ put’’ to rhyme with “shut” would 
not have been an unconventional “trick,’’ as Sir Sidney 
thinks—you might have heard them from any Cornish 
squire twenty-five years ago, if not more recently. He could 
not be induced to talk about Landor or Keats’s friend 
Charles Brown; but he gave startling evidence to the 
youthfulnéss of his soul and his joy in a spirit as audacious 
as his own, by his praise of William Blake, of whom he was 
ignorant until Rossetti’s edition of the poems. Beside this 
full-blooded, impenitent old Titan, Victor Hugo, on whom 
Sir Sidney Colvin is almost as good, seems pompous and 
rather ridiculous. Everyone is laughing at the tnimitable 
story that tells of his denunciation of Goethe’s visit to 
Napoleon—‘‘ Moi, je regarde Goethe comme Jeanne d’Arc 
aurait regardé Messaline’’—but the laughter rings rather 
false from those Englishmen of letters who solemnly, six 
years back, shut up their Heine for good. Hugo was, at any 
rate, wonderfully of a piece from the days of ‘“ Hernani ” to 
the days of “ Les Chatiments.” 

The freshness of the chapter about Stevenson is a tribute 
to the vitality of both subject and author. There has been 
a great deal of poor, patronizing book-making about 
R. L. §. lately; one Sidney Colvin mentions with 
scorn, an essay “in a fine, superior tone of retrospective 
condescension,” written by a member of one of those houses 
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and affected kind of Bohemian poseur, to be treated at best 
with toleration.” This chapter is an admirable antidote 
to all such ineffable nonsense. Few men know Stevenson 
so completely as oes Sir Sidney Colvin, who also has the 
supreme advantage of a deep appreciation of Stevenson’s 
lion-hearted wife. With disarming candor he admits that 
he opposed the retreat to Samoa, and even now we are not 
sure whether he does not think that Stevenson was wrong. 
Surely his affectionate bias here misleads him. Those of 
us who never met Stevenson, but judge only from his work, 
would not for worlds have had it otherwise. To that sojourn 
we owe some glorious writing about the South Seas, and the 
Scotch atmosphere of “Catriona”’ and “ Weir of Hermiston ”’ 
seems deepened by that exile’s memory which is so often 
stronger and truer than observation. As is the whole book, 
this chapter is full of inimitable pictures, the most 
economical of sketches, which make one remember Sir 
Sidney Colvin’s life-long attachment to the power and 
virility of line: the sketch we like best shows Stevenson, 
leaving St. Paul’s Cathedral with Colvin, suddenly 
approached by a cluster of little boys :— 

‘“‘ With one of his characteristic smiles, full of love and 
mischief, he immediately, at a first glance, seemed to 
establish a roguish understanding with them. They 
grinned back and closed about him and clung to him as 
we walked, fastening eager looks on his, held and drawn 
by they knew not wnat expectation: no, not by the hope 
of coppers, but by something more human—more divine, 
if you like to put it so—that had beamed upon their poor 
little souls from his looks.”’ 

It would be as pleasant as unfair to run through the 
chapters on Browning, on Meredith, on Burne-Jones, on 
George Eliot, on Ruskin and Gladstone, picking out the 
best anecdotes. It is harder to say why this unpretentious 
record of the ways of great men gives the reader a pleasure 
which he certainly does not always derive from the reading 
of memoirs. Is it not that these Victorians—now so 
critically examined and cross-examined, beaten and brow- 
beaten—have, with all their faults, something which our 
own time is without? It is a quality which is expressed very 
simply in a maxim of Burne-Jones, quoted by Sir Sidney 
Colvin : — 


“T hold it a point of honor with every gentleman to 
conceal himself, and make a fair show before people, to 
ease life for everyone.”’ 


It is not, it may be objected, the whole duty of man, but it 
is certainly very restful and refreshing after the excited 
contortions of un-Victorian genius in its efforts not to conceal 
itself. Corrupted, Burne-Jones’s point of honor becomes 
humbug; but even humbug can be vastly more pleasant 
to live with than a candor which discloses nothing but a 
complete disregard for truth, decency, honor, and human 
affection. It is the vice of our age that so many people use 
intimacy as a means, and practise self-exposure before 
they have even taken the trouble to be introduced. The 
reader of this book will conclude that there is a good deal 
to be said for reticence and moral dignity, and a spiritual 
courage which will disdain to worry others or over-analyze 
self. Even old Trelawny, who “ denounced as ‘lies’ the 
ordinary formulas of social politeness and solicitude,’’ and 
had an overweening conceit of himself, had also a hold on 
truth, on concrete values, and the mere external facts of a 
vehement and violent life which forced him to a disinterested 
philosophy. Whatever mistakes these men made about the 
nature of reality and the meaning of life, they never denied 
it or forsook it: is there one of whom, in his measure, 
Landor’s words could not be quoted :— 


“3 warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart’’? 





FEMININE FICTION. 


Thirteen All Told. By Beatrice HARRADEN. (Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


The Brimming Cup. By DorotHy CANFIELD. (Cape. 8s. 6d. 
net.) 

Latchkey Ladies. By M. Grant. (Heinemann. 7s. net.) 

Marjorie Conyers. By G. I. WaITHAM. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Ow reaching p. 200 of Miss Harraden’s short stories we had 
already formulated our theory as to the failure of women 
to accommodate their special faculties to this form of 














composition, and were reading on with an eye more to 4 
method of bundling the inconvenient Miss Mansfield out 
of the way of the said theory than to the text, when we 
arrived, as though at a bright railway station after 
somnolently swaying through the dark countryside, at 
“The Message.” It surprises, almost amazes, us that none 
of the notices of Miss Harraden’s book we have seen has 
picked out this little gem, to which all the other stories are 
so much tissue-paper or cotton-wool. They are mostly in 
the romantic vein, with a strong dash of the supernatural 
and flimsy, whether as to the artistic verity or the 
commonest probabilities of setting. They are stories 
in velveteen, warm and lushy to the touch, and a 
drop of strong thought would leave such a horrid stain 
that not all the soft soap of the critics could wash 
it out again. ‘“ The Message,” well composed, certain in 
handling, poignant yet reticent, finely balanced, and 
large as life, is something so different that it is hard to 
believe it is one of the cards in the pack. The pattern is 
very simple. A message comes to Helen Cresswell from a 
German school-friend of hers to look up her son’s grave on 
Vimy Ridge, and kneel down before it for a moment for the 
sake of old times. It is conveyed to her through Private 
Jenkins, shattered and a prisoner in Germany, who, because 
Leonora von Blumenstein-Erzbach had looked after him, 
takes the most laborious pains to remember the name and 
get the message through intact. So Helen finds the grave 
and receives a letter of thanks from Leonora—and that is 
all. Nothing is sentimentalized, and the right, plain, 
normal key is delicately preserved throughout. But it is an 
exquisite criticism of the war, nothing less than that, and 
the very tonelessness of the story gives it its rare quality. 
Nothing could be better than Private Jenkins :—‘‘ Perhaps 
one day, when this ’ere war is over, you’d be doing what that 
German female wanted. I should if I was you. Poor old 
Fritz, you know, he can’t help hisself any more nor we 
could.” Private Jenkins’s inarticulate voice is that of all 
common soldiers in all the wars, whether they know it or 
not, and it is to her power of having “ charactered” the 
entire British Army in a few strokes that Miss Harraden’s 
story owes its power and dignity. 

Miss Canfield’s novel is much the most considerable in 
analytic range and scope of complex motive of these 
four books. But it is interminably long-winded, and, 
though never pretentious, is subject to so much psychological 
hair-splitting over a single situation and its nuances that its 
introspections end by wearying us. The situation is not 
convincing or real enough for all these minutie of observa- 
tion and transformations of feeling. It seems to us doubtful 
that Marise Crittenden would have hesitated whether or 
no to leave her husband and children for a hero of the 
thunder-and-lightning brand of Vincent Marsh, who appears 
to have stepped straight out of the pages of Theodore Dreiser. 
There is never any question of her being in love with him, 
or of his taking her into any other New York society than 
the one she already despised, or offering her any 
other advantage than that of turning her back upon an 
environment and way of life to which she was contentedly 
adapted. The real solution to Marise’s troubles appears to 
be a nurse and a servant rather than a lover whom she does 
not love, and the fact that some of her methods of bringing 
up her children are more exemplary to the author than the 
reader, who will not share her glorification of cooking steaks 
and washing up dishes, seems to make that solution as 
desirable as it is prosaic. But it never occurs to anybody. 
Because people in too easy circumstances are often insensi- 
tive to beauty and blunted to true values, it does not follow 
that domestic drudgery is sanctified. It takes Marise four 
hundred pages and an emotional world-tour to find 
out that she has got what she wants all the time. 
The best of “The Brimming Cup” is in the village 
scenes of mountain life in Vermont, and here the author 
shows a delicacy of insight and strength of description which 
more than compensate us. 

“Latchkey Ladies’’ is as neat, wise, and engaging a 
picture of independent young women living club-life 
together during the war as one could wish, and the broad 
tolerance of the author is yoked to shrewdness of perception 
and knowledge of character very unusual in a woman writer, 
where the tendency nearly always is to weight the scales 
heavily for and against. Job’s comforters must have been 
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women in disguise. 
to judgments, and frankly and charitably she gives them, 
leaving something (for once in a way) to the discernment of 


Miss Grant, however, prefers portraits 


the reader. The result is that the reader responds, as he 
would more frequently if the eager sisterhood would allow 
him, and enjoys himself in the company of the charming, 
brave, and sympathetic Anne, the shocked and aristocratic 
Mrs. Bridson, boisterous Maquita, Petunia, a shorthand 
version of Mr. Swinnerton’s “ Coquette,’ and the others. 
Anne’s passion for Dampier is handled firmly and with 
real truth of feeling, and the easy carriage and symmetry 
of the book are largely the result of the author’s ability 
to solve her own problem of combining warmth with 
detachment of attitude. 

“ Marjorie Conyers’ is simply an ill-managed tour de 
force. A novelist’s landscape may include a Spanish castle 
as well as a suburban villa, but the design of a fabric, 
however airy, must be close and logical. But Miss Whitham 
has been as airy about the one as about the other, and the 
events of Marjorie’s connection with the rich Conyers family, 
her engagement to Charles Denison, and the way she is kept 
out of his sight by the beautiful Caroline’s declaration of 
warfare against all men, are so improbable and care- 
lessly manceuvred that one wonders how long it took to write 
the book. The author can do much better work than this. 


’ 





Foreign Witerature. 


MARCEL PROUST. 


A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. Tomes III. et IV. Du 
Cété de Guermantes. Sodome et Gomorrhe I. Par 
MARCEL Proust. (Paris: Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. 
12fr. 50 each.) 


It is rather late in the day to begin reviewing the last two 
volumes of M. Proust’s enormous work, when a fifth instal- 
ment is well on its way; yet, late in the day as it is—for 
Volume IV. appeared in the early summer—it is perhaps 
still too early. For, if we accept the undiminished subtlety 
of the writing as a constant factor, the most striking 
characteristic of “Du Cété de Guermantes ’’ is its discon- 
certingness. The same M. Proust is at work, recognizable 
in every page, but he does not seem to be doing the same 
thing as he was in “ Du Cété de Chez Swann.’’ There he 
was exploring a consciousness: now he seems to be 
describing a society. The angle of presentation has 
perceptibly shifted. We are shown the life of the high 
aristocratic society of the Faubourg St. Germain as it exists 
in itself; it is no longer an experience in the mental life 
of the young man of whose “sentimental education ”’ 
M. Proust seemed to be writing the history. It is true that 
by an effort of logic we may force ourselves to regard the 
long descriptions of the salon of Mme. de Villeparisis and 
the dinner-party at the Duchesse de Guermantes’ as the 
trivial reality to which the romantic dreams of the boy 
have been reduced. But the logic of art is not the logic 
of reason; and these astonishing pictures of French high 
society, by the very objectivity which gives them as separate 
episodes such rare distinction, seem to remain outside any 
possible scheme that could have been deduced from the 
first two volumes. 

There are two solutions to the problem. One is that 
the plan which will justify these episodes as parts of a whole 
will appear when the work is finished. (We have as yet 
only four of the eight promised volumes.) The other is that 
M. Proust’s intention has actually changed in the course 
of composition. It may be that he is now deliberately 
engaged on a picture of modern French society as an end 
in itself, unsubordinated to the development of conscious- 
ness which he at first seemed determined to unfold. At 
all events, when we have absorbed the many fine and the 
innumerable delightful things in “ Du Cété de Guermantes,”’ 
we find ourselves asking with far more insistence than at 
any moment in the really more difficult “Du Cété de Chez 
Swann,” what precisely is M. Proust up to? Is it a senti- 
mental education, an encyclopedia of modern society, or 
an anatomy of the modern consciousness? Or is it al] 











these things together? Above all, what is the fundamental 
standard of reference? Is it to the growing consciousness 
of the boy whom we conceive to be for all important 
purposes M. Proust himself? 

We have too deep a respect for M. Proust’s powers 
to more than tentatively accept our own suggestion that 
he has been lured outside his plan by his powers of 
psychological observation; that the afternoon with Mme. de 
Villeparisis and the evening with the Duchesse de Guer- 
mantes were really intended to be crucial phases in the 
young man’s discovery of the aristocratic reality after the 
aristocratic dream, but that the author was drawn by the 
allurement of his material to neglect the adolescent 
consciousness to which they should have been related. 
Certainly it is characteristic of that consciousness that it 
should seem to forget the as yet incomprehensible pain of 
the grandmother’s death—an episode which marks one of 
the highest points of M. Proust’s achievement as literature ; 
an essential part of the deep psychological truth on which 
the writer builds is that the “ intermittences du coeur ’’— 
the title of that section of the unpublished fifth volume 
which deals with his realization, in the Balbec hotel, of his 
separation from his grandmother for ever—are the law of 
human life. Indeed, if we were to take the analysis a stage 
deeper, it would be true to say that the underlying theme 
of the whole of ‘‘ A la Recherche du Temps Perdu,”’ as we 
have it before us now, is a man’s war against those “ inter- 
mittences du cceur,’’ and of his gradually increasing 
awareness that those blank and silent abysses of forgetful- 
ness are the enemies he has to fight, the voids he has to 
fill, by an ever more passionate penetration of the moments 
when a fragment of present experience seems mysteriously 
to hold a rich and impregnable secret of the past. Logically, 
therefore, we might consider that the objectivity of the 
hundred pages of description of the Guermantes’ dinner- 
party represents (typically, for the time is but three hours) 
the content of the mind during one of these periods of 
“intermittences du cceur,’’ the intrusion of so much alien 
substance upon the topmost surface of a consciousness 
blindly gnawed beneath by preoccupations belonging to its 
very deepest soul. But truth of fact is not the same as 
truth of illusion, which is the aim of literature. We feel 
that the Guermantes’ dinner-party is alien to the history ; 
what we need to feel is that it should be alien to the mind 
of which the book is the history. The dinner-party 
intrudes upon our consciousness, not upon the boy’s. 

Our apology for this minute investigation into the 
effect and possible intention of “ Du Cété de Guermantes ”’ 
is that there is no contemporary book known to us which 
so completely fascinates our attention, and none which it 
is so evidently our duty to master. It has an ascetic—were 
not the word so ill-used, we would say an educational— 
importance which is probably even greater than its 
permanent literary significance, for it is in fact, whatever 
it may be in intention, the most minute anatomy of the 
extreme modern consciousness. It is not possible to say, 
“This is the best we can do in literature ’’—though there 
are a few episodes of which even that might not extra- 
vagantly be said—but it is not only possible, but necessary, 
to say, ‘‘ This is what we have come to.’’ If we want to 
understand the fundamental paradox of modern “ civiliza- 
tion,’’ the co-existence of an intellectual sensibility which 
has reached what seems to our eyes an extreme limit of 
refinement, beyond which pure disintegration alone is 
possible if it has not already begun, with an absolute 
impotence to project the forces of the will or the powers of 
the ideal outside ourselves in order to secure the material 
basis on which our hyperesthetic culture reposes, 
M. Proust’s great book is the one and only document. As 
always, it will be said that M. Proust represents himself 
alone, that he is an extreme pathological case, that the 
great heart of Western civilization is sound, and that the 
people who recognize themselves, or any part of themselves, 
in M. Proust’s mirror have not (as a recent correspondent 
said to my own address) “ enough blood to clog the foot of 
a fiea.”” But M. Proust is apart from his age chiefly 
because he is in advance of it; and he is in advance of it 
chiefly because he is more conscious of it. He is, exactly 
and precisely, fin de siécle, and it is simply silly to hurl 

that epithet at him by way of abuse, when it is what he 
wanted to be; and sillier still to try to convince oneself, 
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by throwing it at him or anyone else, that one is not at 
the end of a century. The war was a full stop, big and 
black enough to be seen by a blind man. And the causes, 
the conditions of the possibility of the war, lay not in 
armies, or trade rivalries, or economic necessities, but in 
a condition of the modern consciousness, of which M. Proust 
is the great analyst. 

Moreover, unless we are Utopian impossibilists, we 
shall not dream of ordering a condition of consciousness to 
right about face. It cannot be done; it has to pursue its 
way and evolve its own salvation, if salvation is to come. 
We can see into the farthest detail of its mechanism in 
M. Proust, and the fact that the vast majority of men are 
infinitely simpler than he does not in the least invalidate 
his anatomy of it. Those who are capable of it will pass 
his way; those who are not will always be dependent for 
a directing idea on those who are. At _ present, the 
individualism which was the slow creation of the discoveries 
of the nineteenth century has reached a point at which it 
is too absorbed to attend to the necessary conditions of its 
own existence. It is perfectly capable of seeing the 
dilemma, but it is not capable of destroying itself in order 
to solve it. The lines of development are too fixed for 
any such salto mortale. The “ true life’’ for M. Proust 
consists in a complete exploration of the self, a concentra- 
tion upon preserving past experience from oblivion, an 
admission that the reality beyond the consciousness is 
impenetrable. And perhaps the future lies, indeed, not 
with less but with more individualism, a more or less 
complete segregation of the individual from the herd, the 
society, or the nation. 

Speculation of this kind leads one far from “ Du Coté 
de Guermantes ’’; and yet the invincible desire to speculate 
which it awakens is an indication of the curious nature of 
M. Proust’s unfinished book. Parts of it arouse the 
delighted sense of perfect revelation which is the peculiar 
property and distinguishing mark of great literature; but 
our more frequent attitude is that of one confronted with 
a problem. This is what we have come to; what are we 
going to do about it? we ask, and the question is not 
impertinent, for the dominant impulse in M. Proust’s 
writing, like that of some of the great figures of the nine- 
teenth century, is not the desire to create or represent, but 
to discover a way of life, a method of living. Creation is 
a parergon; or, if we must speak more exactly, one of the 
most important psychological processes of literary creation 
is here put forward as the only means to achieve a complete 
personal reality. M. Proust has been compared to Saint 
Simon, as it seems to us rather fantastically: one would 
more naturally refer him to Rousseau. He marks an 
advance in the sensibility not unlike that of Rousseau; he 
discovers a similar moral necessity for the cult of the ego; 
he is half artist, half prophet, like Jean Jacques, and 
perhaps, within the limitations imposed by a century and 
a half of disillusion, he is not less significant. 

It would need far more space than we have here to 
develop our own theory of M. Proust’s purpose. That he 
has one we have no doubt, and one that goes a good deal 
deeper than the brilliant portrayal of modern society, which 
seems to occupy so large a place in the last two volumes. 
There is a concealed vitality animating his most difficult 
pages which, we believe, proceeds directly from a coherent, 
passionate, subtle, and profoundly original vision of life. 
M. Proust has an attitude to experience which is philo- 
sophically justified and yet is not philosophical; it has 
been absorbed into his sensibility, and is become an organic 
part of it. We believe he has achieved that reconciliation 
between the intelligence and the sensibility which no 
European writer since Tchehov has succeeded in achieving. 
He is the realization, and in a way the justification, of all 
the manifold attempts towards a disintegration of the con- 
sciousness with which modern literature is strewn; for he 
has not only disintegrated, but he has begun the work of 
synthesis, and we can already dimly discern the intricate 
structural beauty of the work he will have finished when 
he puts the pinnacle stone—-“ Le Temps Retrouvé ”—to 
‘A la Recherche du Temps Perdu.”’ 


J. Mippieton Murry. 
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Books in Brief. 


The Political Economy of War. By A. ©. Picou, 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Cam- 
bridge. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net.) 





Ir the man in the street or club were asked what were the 
costs of the war and how we met them by means of 
increased production, saving, borrowing, and sacrifice of 
capital; what part the banks played in financing the war, 
and what the Government; what measures were adopted for 
the control of prices and for the rationing of short materials _ 
and commodities, and what effects this war-economy 
had left upon our industrial and financial situation, his 
answers would be very vague and frequently erroneous. 
Even a politician or a civil servant, who had been more or 
less engaged in performing some of these functions, would 
not be able to present any orderly and intelligible account 
of the procedure as a whole. Trained economists and 
practical financiers are divided in opinion upon some 
important topics relating to the part which loans should 
play in war finance and the methods of raising them, the 
utility of price fixing, the advantages of a capital levy 
in post-war finance, and other questions bearing on the 
manufacture and use of credit. On all these subjects 
Professor Pigou brings to bear close reasoning and exact 
information gathered in part from personal observation and 
experience. His mind moves with Ricardian facility in the 
intricacies of taxation and finance. Some of his chapters, 
and those the most valuable, will be found difficult by 
readers unaccustomed to move rapidly among quantitative 
abstractions. But large numbers of people must learn to 
think closely on these matters if our public policy is to 
be conducted safely, and the sort of training given here is 
exceedingly sound and salutary. This is particularly true 
of such chapters as handle the mysteries of finance by bank 
credits, and the operations of currency and exchange. 

A long chapter entitled ‘“ The Aftermath of Internal 
Debt” is devoted chiefly to a close discussion of the pro- 
posals for a Capital Levy, of which Professor Pigou is a 
firm, though discriminative, supporter. His summary and 
judgment seem to us convincing, though the fall of 
prices and of incomes which is taking place reduces 
both the net advantage and the political feasibility of such 
a levy. But Professor Pigou’s conclusion still holds good 
that “The imposition of a special levy conceived on these 
general lines would, if the decision to adopt it were accepted 
loyally and did not meet with organized obstruction, help 
forward the economic recovery of the United Kingdom.” 

* * * 
Sisters’ Quarters: Salonika. By MARrGUERITE FFDDEN. 

(Grant Richards. 6s. net.) 

General Sir Bryan Manon is kind enough to say in 
a foreword that Miss Fedden’s is a very well-written and 
interesting book, which gave him great pleasure in reading. 
Soldiers who fought in the war will, perhaps, read anything 
about that momentous episode in their lives, but we suspect it 
is because they are searching for something that reflects it. If 
ever they find it they will never bother again to wade through 
light-hearted diaries about pleasantries at the Base. Miss 
Fedden dislikes books “written by arm-chair politicians 
who have travelled by imagination in Cook’s tourist book 
or Bradshaw’s time-table.’’ We cannot but regret that Miss 
Fedden dismantled her imagination in Salonika. More 
imagination would have made a readable book. As it is, the 
praise ‘must be confined to the black-and-white illustrations 
by Lieutenant F. V. Carpenter, which are very well done. 

~ * * 


Principles of Political Science. By R. N. Giucnrist. (Long- 
mans. 18s. net.) 


Since Henry Sidgwick set the bad fashion, a generation 
ago, of trying in a single volume to resume the general 
facts of political science, every professor has been tempted 
into that dangerous path. Mr. Gilchrist is the latest 
adventurer. He is equipped with ample knowledge; and a 
student whose University examination is six weeks ahead 
will probably feel grateful to him for the mnemonic aid 
he has provided. But it is frankly impossible to write 
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a stimulating volume and deal at once with the theoretical 
structure of the State and the actual nature of existing 
Governments. The result is best in the chapters devoted to 
Individualism and Socialism. There, broadly speaking, 
Mr. Gilchrist concludes that Individualism is helpful if it 
is not pushed too far, and Socialism constructive if it is 
not extreme. So, too, with the nature of sovereignty, where 
Mr. Gilchrist is forced to offer a jejune summary of the 
existing theory without any adequate discussion of the 
formidable challenge that has been issued to its supremacy. 
It is a pity that the full bibliography at the end is not a 
little more discriminating ; and in a volume which is likely 
to circulate largely among Indian students it would have 
been well to add that Professor Leacock’s “ Social Justice ” 
is merely the most humorous of his ‘‘ Nonsense Novels.”’ 
* * * 
The Gain of Personality. By W. CHARLES LOOSMORE. 
(Murray. 6s. net.) 


’ 


Tus is the “ get-on-or-get-out ’’ idea in a more intelli- 
gent head. The author has had experience as a “ practical 
psychologist,” and his aim is to direct and help those who 
may be conscious that there is something lacking in their 
personality. He talks helpfully, and in a way which could 
not provoke disagreement, upon charm, force, sympathy, 
symmetry, optimism, and modesty: “the six pillars upon 
which the structure of personality rests.” He is not unhope- 
ful of our attaining charm some day if we are diligent in the 
cultivation of kindness, and the art of appreciation and 
friendly criticism. It is cheering merely to be told so. 
Mr. Loosmore’s readers will all be making good resolutions 
before they are half-way through the book. 

* * . 
Crowding Memories. By Mrs. Tuomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 

(Constable. 18s.) 


So long as there are any survivors of the renowned 
Boston literary brotherhood of the mid-nineteenth century, 
the stream of reminiscence will continue to flow, and 
Mrs. Aldrich is certainly entitled to add her contribution. 
Her husband was a copious man of letters and editor of the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,’ and he was, besides, one of the 
brightest social lights of Boston in days when the intellectual 
supremacy of that city was unchallenged. Among the 
associates of Lowell and O. W. Holmes there was hardly 
a more general favorite than he. Mrs. Aldrich begins her 
memories with the early triumphs of Edwin Booth, the 
actor, through whose friendship her own entry into the 
literary group was made. She was a young hostess, estab- 
lished in a “ cunning ” little house close to Boston Common, 
when Dickens paid his triumphant visit two years before 
his death, and when Mark Twain broke into the literary 
circle. The Aldriches had something to do with most of the 
famous Europeans who found their way to Boston during 
the forty years after the Civil War. She tells, for instance, 
of Oscar Wilde’s visit, of Aldrich shutting himself up in 
case he might not be able to avoid “ this prodigious poseur,” 
and of some sixty Harvard students, in a wild burlesque 
of the esthetic costume, welcoming him from the front rows 
at his first lecture. A little more “ crowding ” of the Boston 
memories would doubtless have been appreciated by Mrs. 
Aldrich’s English readers, but she has written mainly for 
an American audience, and therefore has given many 
pages to England and the Continent. Personal records of 
Victorian London by Americans who were received within 
the barrier of high society have one feature in common. 
They all contain pictures of charming hospitality and 
personal kindness thrown against the background of caste 
rudeness and Philistinism. Mrs. Aldrich, in this respect, 
does her part without a touch of hostility. 

* *” 7 


Somerset Neighbors. By ALFRED PERCIVALL. (Mills & Boon, 
8s. 6d. net.) 


A PLEASANT and unpretentious book by a parson and a 
naturalist, who, forbidden by the doctors to hold a parish, 
settled in Somerset. He loves every bit of it, and its 
birds, and its kind and ingenuous countryfolk equally. His 
reproduction of Somerset talk is as good as the best we have 
met. He has a quick eye for character and a humorous 
appreciation of the inconsequent and the significant. 








From the Publishers’ Table. 


Proresson Saintspury’s “Letter Book” is to be 
expected immediately from Messrs. Bell. It is a selection 
of letters ancient and modern (one of them, from Stevenson, 
published for the first time), introduced by an essay on the 
history and art of letter-writing, and reinforced with notes 
critical and biographical. The theory of Professor Saints- 
bury, that this kind of compilation interprets the art of 
the good letter far more effectively than formal handbooks 
of instruction, needs no recommendation 

* * * 


Messrs. Macmitian will publish this month the first 
volume of Sir Arthur Evans’s momentous and massive 
work, ‘‘The Palace of Minos: A Comparative Account of 
the Successive Stages of Early Cretan Civilization as illus- 
trated by the Discoveries at Knossos.’’ It would be 
presumptuous to attempt any estimate of the importance of 
this book here. Another great undertaking of the same 
publishers is the five-volume “Dictionary of Applied 
Physics,” edited by Sir Richard Glazebrook, and now well 
advanced towards its completion. The first volume, as is 
hoped, will appear early next year; the rest at short 
intervals afterwards. 

oa * * 


Orner works of large design are announced by the 
Cambridge University Press: the first volume of the 
“ Cambridge History of India,’’ edited by Professor E. J. 
Rapson ; the second of Sir Philip Sidney’s complete works, 
containing among other things all the known poems; and 
the eighth and ninth of Sir Francis Palgrave’s “ Collected 
Historical Works.”’ 


* * * 


Messrs. Curtis Brown, who should know, “ report 
clear signs of improvement ”’ in the publishing world. On 
the other hand, the ‘‘ Publishers’ Circular ’’ does not con- 
template any reduction of book prices, except perhaps an 
isolated instance or two. And meanwhile, why argue? Over 
300,000 copies of “Main Street ’’ have been absorbed in 
a year in America alone. Now turn to Messrs. Doubleday, 
Page & Co.’s “ Book-Leaf ’’—heading, Mrs. Gene Stratton- 
Porter. “Since 1913, 164 copies of Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
books have been sold an hour. . . . Just at this moment 
‘Her Father’s Daughter ’ is going into the hands of readers 
at the rate of 1,000 an hour.” 


* * + 


We hasten from such a contemplation, and take refuge 
in the latest catalogues from the booksellers. There are 
to be found books which probably do not circulate so fast 
as that. For instance, Burton’s “ Anatomy,” the “ Certain 
Learned and Elegant Workes’’ of Fulke Greville, the 
“Whole Works of Samuel Daniel, Esquire, in Poetrie,”’ 
nay, even the Third Folio of “ Mr. William Shakespear's 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies’’—such books and 
others not unworthy of them compose Mr. Francis Edwards’s 
420th list. The Third Folio, it may be noted, is priced at 
£1,100. 


* * * 


WueEN the golden age arrives, when authors grow fat 
and publishers optimistic, we hope to see a series of 
“biographies by portraits’’ published. The life of 
a Shelley or a Melville does not wholly consist in the 
printed page. Why not, in that age aforesaid, have 
published a set of portfolios on all the most interesting 
personalities, giving in consecutive form reproductions of 
all the portraits of each? 


* * * 


WE were brought to this proposal by an endeavor to 
identify several newly discovered portraits of that much 
depicted man, Leigh Hunt. Reproductions of portraits, in 
a case like his, are scattered in a great many volumes and 
magazines not very easily accessible. The verbal descrip- 
tion of them is not always as clear as crystal. Hence, our 
first wish for a complete “ Portraits’? was a natural shoot 
of antipathy to personal labor; and then, we think such 
a plan might give as well a biographical impression not 
otherwise nor at present to be obtained. 
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OPERA IN ENGLISH AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


Tue Carl Rosa season at Covent Garden serves well to 
demonstrate all the problems and difficulties that attend 
the establishment of opera in English. Everyone wishes 
well to the Carl Rosa Company. We all rejoice to see 
it at that historic opera-house, we rejoice to see it 
well filled for its performances. For over fifty years 
the company has given opera in English. It has 
steadily developed the love of opera among all 
classes of the community. It has deserved all the 
encouragement that it has received. It has reached 
a standard which commands a good measure of respect 
and admiration. But at that standard it seems to have 
stuck fast. For a touring company which pays a visit to 
London in the off-season it is a remarkably high 
standard : for the national opera-house of the metropolis 
it is a miserably low one. This is intended not as 
a disparagement of the Carl Rosa’s good work, but as a 
plain statement of the case as regards English musical 
life. 

The Beecham opera did occasionally attain some- 
thing like a worthy standard, but at a cost which made 
its permanent maintenance impossible. Yet the Beecham 
management did something more than just pour out 
money like water. It had what the Carl Rosa lacks— 
artistic direction. It is needless to repeat once more that 
what opera in English requires is heartier financial 
support. I am not in a position to analyze the economic 
situation. But there are certain facts which are public 
property. The prices paid for admission at Covent 
Garden are as high as the public is willing to pay, 
though I do not think that they are at all exorbitant for 
the entertainment offered. The most serious expense, 
apart from the rent of the house, is the cost of the 
orchestra, though the Wagner operas suffer even now 
from a shortage of strings. Managers grumble at the 
fees demanded by orchestral players, but the cause of 
music in this country will not be advanced by making 
the life of an orchestra] player harder than it already is. 
A very serious burden falls on the singers. It would be 
unjust to suggest that they are underpaid, but they 
certainly are obliged to work excessively hard for their 
living. An opera singer in these conditions must possess 
an iron constitution. By those who are in a position to 
know I am told that there is a wonderful sense of keen- 
ness and devotion to the work amongst principals and 
chorus alike, a genuine spirit of “ team-work ’’ and cor- 
porate feeling, free from the least trace of jealousy, 
vanity, and intrigue. There are very few Continental 
opera-houses of which that can be said. This feeling of 
“team-work ’’ is one of the most splendid hopes of the 
English opera movement ; its importance cannot be over- 
rated. But to produce artistic results, team-work must 
be under intelligent direction. The Carl Rosa manage- 
ment certainly took the right step when they engaged 
Mr. Eugene Goossens as conductor, but the functions of 
a conductor are limited. Mr. Goossens works wonders 
with the orchestra, and if he goes on long enough he 
may be able some day to work wonders with the singers ; 
but what the company badly needs is a supreme director 
of the calibre of Mr. Granville Barker. 

There still hangs over the company the mephitic 
influence of old Covent Garden. It hung over the 
Beecham company, it led astray even Sir Thomas 
Beecham himself. The fundamental question which 
underlies the whole matter of opera’in English is this: 
when you go to see opera, be it Mozart, Wagner, Verdi, 
or any other foreign composer, performed in English 
by English singers before an English audience in an 
English theatre, do you wish to have the illusion that 
you are listening to it in the original language, or do 
you wish to believe that the composer originally wrote 
it for English people and to English words? If you 
prefer the first alternative, you accept Dr. Johnson’s 





definition of opera as “an exotic and irrational enter- 
tainment.’’ If you prefer the second, you must carry it 
to its logical conclusion. 

The first step to rational opera in English is to 
secure good translations. It is easy enough to mock at 
the translations in common use. They are often 
atrocious, and they will continue to be atrocious until the 
work of translating is recognized as a fine art and 
properly remunerated. At present no competent scholar 
can take any pride in his work if he depends on what 
publishers are willing to pay him. Probably it is not 
worth the publishers’ while to pay more. After all, 
the composers of the greatest operas ever written were in 
most cases rewarded equally badly. They were content 
to be ill paid if they were well performed. And it is 
conceivable that even a humble translator might do his 
work for sheer love of the art if he could be certain that 
singers and managers would do it justice in execution. 
As a matter of fact some of the old translations, apart 
from conspicuous moments of absurdity, are not so very 
bad. What makes them sound bad is the way in which 
they are sung. It is only natural that English should 
sound ridiculous if it is pronounced like Italian, that 
opera should be ridiculous if it is sung in the spirit of 
oratorio. I once heard an English performance of 
‘“Carmen’’ which demonstrated this principle like a 
scientific experiment. Whenever Carmen sang, the 
libretto seemed hopeless ; when Don José replied to her, 
it was common sense. Carmen sang in the conventional 
grand-opera style, Don José spoke his words with the 
natural accent of a well-educated Englishman. And in 
Covent Garden, perhaps more than in any other theatre, 
all singers are tempted to imagine that they must adopt 
the grand-operatic manner. Mr. Kingsley Lark 
illustrated the case the other night; he was a dignified 
and imposing Wotan, but although he made considerable 
efforts to articulate, it was not easy to understand what 
he was saying. He was trying too hard to produce the 
traditional Wagnerian vocal tone. As Hans Sachs he 
hardly rose to the level of the greater moments; but 
whenever Hans Sachs had to be just a natural and 
eminently lovable human being, his clearness and 
simplicity of diction brought the character before us at 
once. 

English singers—and English audiences — must 
realize that English singing has a character of its own. 
We know that we can produce fine voices and intelligent 
actors. We have heard English singers in foreign opera 
at Covent Garden who were held to be the equals of any 
foreign singers; but would they have been of any use 
in English opera? A few, but very few, have shown 
that they can sing opera in English—in real English—as 
well as in Italian. We must accept the principle that an 
opera in English will have to differ from the original 
more or less in its whole vocal color-scheme. That may 
be a loss, but it will be balanced by the gain in general 
understanding. Dryden pointed out long ago that the 
general quality of English sounds was lighter than that 
of Italian. A judicious translator can follow Dryden’s 
advice and do his best to exhibit English vocal sounds in 
their most favorable light; but there is no getting over 
the fact that English is English. 

Common sense in translation and common sense in 
singing lead naturally to common sense in acting and 
stage-management. All drama has its conventions. 
There is no reason why opera should not have those 
which are peculiar to itself, so long as they are logical 
and artistic. There must be a sound reason for every 
gesture and every movement. At present the only reason 
is that “that is the way it always has been done.” 
Audiences count for a good deal in the maintenance of 
bad traditions, but opera is not so firmly established in 
England that traditions are unbreakable. It ought to 
be much easier to present a classic in a new way to an 
English audience than to a German audience. But it is 
no use attempting innovations piecemeal. If Mephis- 
topheles behaves according to the established code of 
operatic manners, Faust has no chance against him with 
a new and individual reading. It is here that intelligent 
direction from above must come in. The admirable way 
in which some of the minor parts were interpreted at 


the Carl Rosa performances leads me to suppose that 
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THE RUSSIAN FAMINE 


T home there is unemployment, anxiety and distress. But 
_there is no famine. 





; j 
In Russia 


TWENTY MILLION PEASANTS 
ARE STARVING TO DEATH 


The cause is simple. Three inches of rain fell in the valley of the 
Volga between October and June. The normal rainfall is 14 inches. 
The crops were burned up. Locusts gleaned what the Drought had 
left. The cattle were slaughtered for lack of fodder. IN A REGION 
BIGGER THAN FRANCE THERE IS NO FOOD LEFT. 


Che peasants are baking a bread: composed of withered grass 
or powdered hark, with boiled horse hoofs or white clay to give it 
consistency. 


Cholera raged in the summer; Typhus has come with the cold. 
In the towns the 


rubbish carts go round to collect the dead bodies of children 


In every school and hospital, starved teachers and nurses helplessly watch 
the children dying by tens and twenties daily. No drugs or medical 
comforts are available for the sick and dying. 7 

Seven years of war and civil war have reduced Russia to ruins. 
Unless we come to the rescue, this whole population will perish. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Our agents, members of the Society of Friends, are at work in the 
Samara province. They have EIGHTEEN MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE. 
of relief work in Soviet Russia. 

Their record shows that the fears of robbery and misappropriation are 
baseless. In all that time they Jost only one-half of one per cent. of their stores. 

Be sure that your gifts will be distributed under the eyes of 
trustworthy British workers. 


III er 











By helping Russia you help yourselves. Unless the vast 
market and granary is restored, our own foreign trade will continue 
to languish, and unemployment may become chronic. 


Give all you can ; but when you have given, write to your Member 
of Parliament to back Dr. Nansen’s plea for governmental credits. The 
interest on a famine loan of £5,000,000 would be only |4d per head of 
our population. Political action is always slow. 


Do not wait for Governments, but give. 
Donations should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Russian Famine Relief Fund, Room A, Fishmongers’ 
Hall, London Bridge, E.C.4. 


This is the Fund whose appeal was signed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Cardinal 
Bourne, the Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Clynes. 
President : The Right Hon. The Lord Mayor of London. Chairman: The Right Hon. 
Lord Emmott, G.C,M.G. 


Gifts of clothing and boots, new or partly worn, may be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 


clo Society of Friends Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, E.C.4 


nace 
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Mr. Arthur Fagge is gradually training up young singers | 


in more sensible principles at the Carl Rosa School. The 


| 


| 


men of experience, if they read these words—which is | 


unlikely, for men of —— seldom listen to outsiders | 


—will probably reply that you must give the public what 
the public expects. Speaking as a member of the public 
—and, after all, what is a critic but a professional 
listener?—I maintain that the public is ready to 
appreciate, within reason, anything that is logical and 
consistent. If it is given an ill-digested mixture of old 
and new, it may easily prefer the old, even though it be 
rotten. And it requires more care and thought to 
produce homogeneous work than to break out with 


novelty in spots. Epwarp J. Dent. 





Che Drama. 


THE BIRMINGHAM REPERTORY 
THEATRE. 


One can hardly wonder at the rather puzzled reception 
of D’ Annunzio’s ‘‘ The Dream of a Spring Morning ’’ at 
the Repertory Theatre at Birmingham, for the play 
has very little dramatic action or character, though 
Miss St. John’s translation preserved the impression of 
the rich and lyrical quality of the language. As a 
vehicle for the study of the mad Isabella by a young 
actress, Miss Gwen Ffrangeon-Davies, who gave an 
unusual and beautiful performance, it was certainly 
worth doing. But beside Martinez Sierra’s human and 
poignant little drama of ‘‘ The Two Shepherds,’’ the 
D’Annunzio seemed a thing of mere theatrical artifice. 
Sierré has been accused of imitating D’ Annunzio in the 
symbolical and fantastic treatment of some of his work, 
but there is no trace of this influence in ‘‘ The Two 
Shepherds.’’ Here, too, there is little dramatic action ; 
its appeal is in the charm and subtlety of character- 
drawing. It is the old tragedy of the last generation 
yielding before the impulse of the new; but the author 





relieves the struggle, and its harsh realism yields to a | 


gentle and humorous temper. Sierra, like most con- 
temporary Spanish playwrights, though indirectly 
influenced by modern European drama, retains much of 
the romanticism and mystical spirit of medieval Spain. 
Here the older generation appears in the cynical, kindly 
old doctor and the parish priest, Don Antonio, who for 
thirty years has been father, judge, and friend to a band 
of stupid and cunning cottagers, dragging them to Heaven 
by the scruffs of their necks. He is suspended for his 
failure to pass the examination in dogmatic theology, 
and his graceless flock turn from him to welcome his 
young successor, dazzled by the silver buckles and fine 
rhetoric of their new pastor. The scene with the old 
priest Don Juan de Dios, who comes to tell his friend 
of their mutual disgrace, is of peculiar charm. ‘‘ God’s 
will is—is not always—quite naturally—does not always 
—accord with the expectations of men,’’ says the bewil- 
dered old man, as he breaks the news of their suspension 
to Don Antonio. ‘‘ You, I fear, failed—that is—well, 
yes—failed in theology. Your answer ‘ De vitiis religionis 
appositus per defectum ’—was really, yes—per defectum 
—was really—almost a heresy. . . . For myself I don’t 


resent it—God’s punishment on me for pride—yes, for | 


pride—a mere humble chaplain who thought, yes—that 
he could save souls—peccavi—peccavi .. .’’ And the 
play ends on this note of pious resignation. God will heal 
all wounds. ‘‘ Beneath the veil of His pity we are still.”’ 
** His will be done.”’ 

H. K. Ayliff as Don Antonio, Eric Messiter 
as Don Juan de Dios, Margot Chatwin, Isabel 
Thornton, and Dorothy Taylor, all worked with the 
skill and spirit of happy co-operation which is a 
special feature of the Repertory Company ; and the stage 
setting for ‘‘ The Two Shepherds ’’ shows how an artist 
working in the theatre, as part of its organization, may 
produce designs of originality and beauty without 
violence to the spirit of the play. M. 





Science. 


A SCIENTIFIC MAN. 


MEN of science are usually fairly simple human beings ; 
they are probably, on the whole, simpler than any other 
kind of intelligent person. They rarely suffer from self- 
induced complications, for the usual course of their 
thinking is as remote as possible from introspection. 
Their object is not to “express themselves”’ in their 
work, although that does not prevent their work having 
a personal element. The self-expression which is alone 
permitted by the nature of scientific work is both pro- 
found and naive; it is, and must be, an unconscious 
manifestation, and for that reason scientific men usually 
neglect the arduous, if fascinating, task of building up a 
“ personality.’’ The chief claim of science to attention 
is its claim to truth, to truth which may be communi- 
cated and verified; its appeal, that is, is perfectly 
general. The truth of a scientific statement is not, as we 
say, a matter of taste. Science, in its most important 
and obvious aspect, ignores the differences between men 
which are the concern of the artist, and addresses itself 
to something that all men have in common. It is almost 
inevitable, therefore, that a scientific man who is 
absorbed in his work should be somewhat indistinguish- 
able; it is no condition of his existence that he should 
make all his strings taut. There are few scientific men 
whose lives make interesting reading, except as those 
lives are bound up with the history of science. 
Elie Metchnikoff* was, in a way, as commonplace as 
most, but he was a Russian, and his ordinariness was 
very energetic. His outlook on life was almost too 
simple to be called personal. It was utterly sincere, 
however, and just because it was so wholly a product of 
experiences common to all men it is something we can 
admit to contain truth, even if it does not contain the 
whole truth. 

There was something undisciplined about Metch- 
nikoff, as there always is about simple people who are 
also passionate. He never complicated his emotions by 
analysis; his reactions were direct. He did not lack 
subtlety, but his was not the subtlety which explains 
facts away, but the subtlety which explains facts. His 
simple directness, let loose in a complicated world, 
brought him some very hard knocks from an early age. 
He felt the knocks—intensely. He decided that the 
world was a very unpleasant place, and therefore, as a 
young man, he became a profound pessimist. He had, 
of course, plenty of facts on which to base a pessimistic 
theory of life, but they all reduced to one generaliza- 
tion: human beings, Metchnikoff decided, were 
inharmonious; man was not properly adapted to his 
environment. He illustrated this, not only from man’s 
emotions and aspirations, but from his body. Man drags 
about with him structures which once had their use, but 


| are now a handicap ; his emotions, also, do not belong to 





the same stage of development. Happiness consists in 
perfect adaptation; that is impossible for man, who, 
therefore, can never be happy. As a corollary from this 
he looked upon the procreation of other lives as a crime 
on the part of a conscious being. His immense capacity 
and enthusiasm for scientific work enabled him to sup- 
port life in spite of his perfectly sincere dislike of it. 
But in 1881, when he was thirty-six years of age, there 
came a time when even this support failed him, and he 
endeavored to commit suicide. It was entirely charac- 
teristic of him that this suicide was also to be a contribu- 
tion to scientific knowledge. He inoculated himself with 
relapsing fever, “choosing this disease in order to 
ascertain at the same time whether it could be inoculated 
through the blood.’’ The answer was in the affirmative, 
but, although he became very seriously ill, developing 
intense jaundice and greatly weakening his heart, he did 
not die. But he noted that, when he thought he was 
dying, he felt distinctly happy, and this led him to 
speculate on whether death could not be attended by 


*“ The 





Life of Elie Metchnikoff.” By Olga Metchnikoff, 


(Constable. 21s. net.) 
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Combining, in one volume, the best features of a diction- 
ary, with the essential ones of an encyclopaedia, it is 
supremely useful in both ways; and at its present cost 
(65s.) is a wonderful investment. 

Dip at random into its 2,700 finely printed pages and you 
will find every one of them alive with interest, novelty, 
and instruction in its most fascinating form. 

An attractive, illustrated prospectus will be i FREE on 


application. It is an entertainment in itself, and in addition to 
describing in detail all the features of the post-war < edition of this 
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agreeable sensations. This was the beginning of his 
theory, which he afterwards developed, of the “ death- 
instinct.’’ 

On his recovery his pessimistic gloom largely 
disappeared; he made his celebrated discovery of 
“‘ phagocytes,’’ micro-organisms in the body which fight 
disease bacteria. The presence of these warriors showed 
him that the human being was not quite so hopeless an 
affair as he had supposed, and the discovery that this 
salutary element could be utilized by science gave him 
a faith in the power of knowledge which was never 
afterwards shaken. Scientific knowledge, to Metch- 
nikoff, was the power which would one day redeem 
mankind. His interest in science was, in a way, wholly 
an interest in its applications. It is for this reason that, 
when he met Tolstoy, he could speak with him on level 
terms. The two men viewed science from exactly the 
same point of view, although Metchnikoff devoted his 
life to it and Tolstoy decried it. To Tolstoy’s query as 
to the use of scientific theories Metchnikoff returned the 
perfectly true answer that they were nearer to practice 
than Tolstoy thought. He must have been convincing, 
for Tolstoy explained that he was not really opposed to 
science at all. Another topic of conversation—for 
Metchnikoff’s day with Tolstoy is very scantily _— 
by Madame Metchnikoff—seems to have been death, and 
it is interesting to find that Tolstoy explained that he 
had no fear of death whatever. This was not true of 
Metchnikoff. His faith in science had given him some- 
thing to live for, and he grudged every moment that was 
not spent at his researches. There has never been a more 
single-hearted worker. His faith, like his despair, was 
vigorous and genuine; he shrank from no work and no 
risk which might increase man’s control of Nature. His 
failure, for instance, to produce cholera in animals, made 
him wonder whether they enjoyed a special immunity or 
whether there was something wrong with the cholera 
germs. He accordingly consumed a culture of cholera 
vibriones, but did not contract cholera. This was not 
quite satisfactory, so he gave some to one of his young 
workers and very nearly killed him, thus proving indis- 
putably the specificity of the cholera vibrio. 

His later speculations, as distinguished from his 
great scientific researches, were chiefly concerned with 
death. It puzzled him that death, since it is universal, 
is not generally desired. The non-emergence of what he 
called a “ death-instinct’’ was due, he thought, to 
premature senility. If a man grew old in a harmonious 
fashion, he would, thought Metchnikoff, desire death 
when he was ripe for it. As he himself grew older he 
kept careful watch on his own sensations, and was 
pleased to find that he desired life less and less. He 
adopted a special diet, the result of his bacteriological 
researches, in order to stave off death until the death- 
instinct should have had a chance to emerge. He was 
not completely successful in this, although during the 
whole of his agonizing last illness he showed no fear of 
death. It is the fact that Metchnikoff regarded himself 
so little as a “ person’’ and so much as a “ case’’ that 
makes him live in these pages as a great human being. 


Ss. 





Exhibitions of the Geek. 


Leicester Galleries: Sculpture and Drawings by FRANK 
Dosson ; Paintings by ALBERT RUTHERSTON. 


THERE are signs that the much-heralded post-bellum 
renaissance of the fine arts will prove to be a renaissance 
of sculpture, based this time not on the graceful and amorous 
sinuosities of later Greco-Roman art, but on the gravity of 
Egyptian and Assyrian monumental carvings. 

Mr. Frank Dobson’s stone carvings constitute one of 
these signs; for Mr. Dobson is one of the small band of 
modern sculptors who have shouldered the responsibility of 
reviving and reanimating an art which has been moribund 
in Europe for centuries. He knows that from the time 
when the modellers of the Italian Renaissance destroyed 

Gothic sculpture, there has been hardly any original sculp- 





ture in Europe; that the sculptors and modellers, 
generation after generation, have contented themselves with 
an unquestioning acceptance of Renaissance conceptions of 
Greco-Roman ideals; that there has been much admirable 
technical accomplishment, and much ingenuity in adapta- 
tion not only of Renaissance classicism but also of Renais- 
sance portraiture and of the Renaissance equestrian group; 
but that there has been incredibly little creative 
achievement. 

Mr. Dobson’s method of approaching the task of recon- 
struction consists in a relentless search for the first 
principles of sculpture considered as the art of animating 
a solid block of resistant material. He has set out to 
explore the esthetic possibilities of contrasted and 
balancing masses and planes, and to give form to each 
discovery in a work of art. When one remembers that each 
piece in his exhibition at the Leicester Galleries represents a 
step forward on this arduous journey, there is every reason 
to congratulate the artist on the progress made since his 
earliest examples some two years ago at the first exhibition 
of the X Group at the Mansard Gallery. 

The bronze portraits are also very good indeed, 
particularly the heads of Mr. Asquith and Miss Hilda 
Harrison, the latter a strangely convincing piece of 
characterization. But good as these portraits are, 
there can be no doubt that Mr. Dobson has not 
yet acquired complete comprehension of the nature of 
bronze. He has grasped, most remarkably, the nature of 
stone, but when modelling in clay for a bronze Mr. Dobson 
seems to strike a middle course between this essentially 
carver’s concept and the concept of the modeller proper, 
who works with the final metal skin for ever in his mind, 
aiming, that is to say, at the creation of animation not 
from within, but imposed in a thin layer from without. 

Mr. Albert Rutherston is our leading Rococo artist: 
a kind of twentieth-century Conder, but with technical 
resources and a certain mental alertness which the charming 
but always rather dilettantish master of the ‘nineties never 
possessed. In fact, to find the prototypes of Mr. Ruther- 
ston’s art we must go further back and further afield—to 
the France of Watteau and St. Aubin, of Boucher and 
Fragonard, to the age when artists were not ashamed to 
regard themselves as designers of light and graceful decora- 
tions to take their place amid light and graceful furniture 
in a boudoir or salon of restricted size. Mr. Rutherston 
does not give us pictures of fine ladies and gentlemen in 
Louis XV. or Louis XVI. clothes posturing through a minuet ; 
he gives us something quite different, but something 
which is, nevertheless, Rococo in spirit. His delicate 
and fastidious paintings on silk, made up into fans, or 
screens, or panels, depict unmistakably twentieth-century 
young people dressed up for a costume ball or for the stage 
(for we must not forget Mr. Rutherston’s beautiful designs 
for the Barker productions of “ The Winter’s Tale” and 
“ Androcles and the Lion’’) or for a holiday by the sea 
in some deserted part of Devonshire or Cornwall. 


5... W. 





Sorthcoming Meetings. 


Mon. 14. Royal Geographical Society, 5.—‘‘ The Physiography 
of Sierra Leone,” Mr. F. Dixey. 

University College, 5.—“The Bridges of London,” 
Lecture I., Mise E. Jeffries Davis. 

University College, 5.—“ Recent Researches in 
Photo-Elasticity,’”’ Prof. E. G. Coker. 

King’s College, 5.15.—“ The Idea of Revelation in 
the Light of Modern Thought,” Lecture V., 
Rev. W. R. Matthews. 

Imperial College of Science, 5.30.—‘* The Wonders 
of Geology,’”’ Lecture IV., Dr. J. D. Falconer. 
King’s College, 5.30.— History of Austria-Hungary, 

1526-1827,’ Lecture IV., Dr. R. W. Seton-Watson. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘ The Greco-Turkish Ques- 
tion,” Lecture VI., Prof. A. J. Toynbee. 

King’s College, 5.15.—“ Chronicles of the Mendicant 
Friars,’’ Mr. A. G. Little. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘‘The Modern Scientific 
Revolution: The Theory of Natural Selection,”’ 
Dr. H. Wildon Carr. 

King’s College, 5.30.— Russian History to Peter the 
Great,”’ Lecture VI., Sir Bernard Pares. 








